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. . A FRAME OF REFERENCE 

' . ^ >'■ ■ ■. . 

Collaboration: A Definition 

' . ■ 

Collaboration^'s an ^?tive process practiced usually by voluntary 
associates' who would not nof-mally choose to work together except in 
. _situations where mutual benefit can be expected through the collabora- 
tive association. The associates represent organizations working 
toward objectives which benefit the new collaboration, but -more impor- 
tantly benefit each of the component organizations. Each component 
part views each other component part as a necessary entity in reaching 
the- mutually held objective. - . 
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, INTRODUCTION • ' 

: ■ ■ < .. -1'. ■ . ; , . ■ ■ 

The Teacher Education' Center -Act of 1973, as amended, .(Florida 
Statutes 231.600 - 231.611) was -t,he enabling legislation which provided 
•for;the developr|ibnt of teacher education cbnters in Florida. "iCt act, 

/ » 1 ■ ^ ■ 

as weM as other legislation and the Attorney General ' s opinion^' that 
'"teacher edacati on centers should be . . .lin ful 1. operation, by June 30, 
1 979,. and . .• . all thg school-^ di stricts sfiould be involved or partici- 
pating in such ceoters by that da t^" (June 29, tl977K, has encouraged 
the development of 22 Florida centers (as of September 1 977) . • 

. 'The goal of the Florida •legislation is to improve instruction. 
This goaf is, to be accomplished througb the "collaboration" of teachers, 
administrators, university and college personnel. ' The mission of the 
c^nter^s is the reform of .teacher education and conc6mitantTy the improve 
menf of ^education;. :thh means to accomplish the mission is through • 
'Collaboration. • . ' " 

. Since the popular Titferature's .criticism of education in the ,l960s, 
the^ concern for "cooperation between al V the> components of teacher ,- 
education has 1n?reased. The early a-nd mid-sixties produced a stream - . 

<of critiqi^ms about the teacher ''s inability to handle the myriad ' • 
problems i^ich-were met at the classroom door. Cries of accountability,* 
increased co^jrnunity involyefnen't in-' determining educational, goals , 

^o/npetency/performance -based testi ng for. teachers and '-students , teacher 
militancy, and reform' viere. echoed from the public school classrooms to 



th^ campuses of colleges, and universities. It became increasingly ^clear 

to educators that the problems were -too large to handle- alone. B. 0. 

■ • ' / . ^ ■ ' . . 

Smith in Teachers for the Real Worlj ^. encouraged the consideration of 

^complexes oin which alT those interested' in education could combine 

their expertise to^olve^its multitude of problems. 

Since Smith's boolc in 1^969 the United States Of fi'ee of Education 
has increased itSj^efforts in "studying alternatives for collaborative 
arrangement?.. Many commissions, committees, and task forces have been 
appointed to study the possibilities. Pilot r'enewal sites and teacher 
education centers have been established, and in 1976 the Congress 
passed th^ first' federal legislation establ ishing,funding for teacher 
education centers (Pliblic La"W 94-482, Education Amendments of 1976). 

The concey*^ f or finding a successful collaborative governance mode 
for meetings the mul tiplyincf needs of education^contjnues today at'a,n 
accelerated pace. The USOE will establish new teacher center pilots 
when Congress finally allocates the funding late in 1977. Meetings, 
commissions,\ commi titees , and task forces are continuing through the'^ 
support of the Office of Education and other public and private agencies 
Florida and other states are attempting to fulfill the goals of their 
legislation. 

, ■ f 

To meet thejgoal of reform, s,ucc?e^sful collaboration. must be 

' • \ . , ■ ' ' ' ' y ^ - 
established. EquaUty (parity) must exist between al t the,^ participants 

nn the col laborative effort.^ Establishing collaboratio/i is an 

extremely difficult \task. However, untiT successful collaborative 

/ ■• \ ^ • . y 

governan9e of/teacher' educa^tion cerjters is obtained, it will be 
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impossible to evaluate the centers' ability to reach the goal of 
improved instruction. Collaboration is ithe tool, accorcji'nb' to the 

enable the centers to meet their • 



Florida legislation, which wll IV 

mission Unti l-col 1 Siborat i on f 

centers are evaluated in terms 



This paper is an attem|)t 
dealing wi th\col 1 aboration. Ad 



more thoroughly, understood and the 
of their collaborative effort, it will 



be Impossible to judge if. teacher education centers, as^l^gisT^ted, 
arfe meeting the goal df educatj|)nal reform. ' . 



:o revfew and synthesize the literature 
itiorrally, it explains the development 



t in the evaluation of the collaborative 
ters in Florida and elsewhere. 



of the coll^orativ6 effort in teacher education. '^An-understanding of 

collaboration and of the impor^tince of^it in the developmental history 

of teacher education will ,assis 

effort of teacher education 'cen 
^The term collaboration is 

Instead it is, dis'cuss-ed as pres 
sociology, philosophy, psychology , bus1ness/man^agement/,' political 
science, religion, and education. ' In the broad sense 4e definitions, 
of parity, cooperation, problem 
making, consortia, cooperatives 



not Specifically defined "in the study. 
3nted in the literature of anthropology/ 



solving, bargaining, shared decis^ion 

\ - 

and collaboration, as \h^ are used 



•interchangeably in thes^ ,di scipl ines , fire ^remarka bly similar. Howeyer, 
in their specific definitional senses they differ, often to such a ' 
degree that the^become contradictory^ Therefore, this study has not 
attempted to develop a specifi(j. defim-tion of collaboration, but rather to 
draw together definitions as pr^esented in the literature of the disci- 



plines. 
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The postulates, likewise/ are a synthesis developed frojn a , 
review of the Hterature, as if deals wijh ^parity, cobperati^; , problem 

t, V .. . • . . . . , ^ 

solving, bargaining^sfiared decision making, consortia*, coaperat'i vesV ^ 
and collaboration, The# function , is to synthesize the variety of 

■%r ---- — ■ — — — — ^ — « , ■! w * ' , 

approaches toward wCrking together, and to condense JtNese/ideas into 

■ • " ' • ■ , ■ ' . • ' 

a series of elements Which, accoi^ing to the 1 itera^^ure, must be 4)re- 
sent in successful coT•la[bor^^^t^on. , In a functional sense, the iDOStul^at^? 
become the definitioli of collaboration: 

Some of the postu?],ates have' been- extensively discussed in the 

^ V ■ / ■ " ' • " ■ ■ 

literature of educational cooperative relationships (commonal i ty- of ' 

A ' ■ ' . , 7 ■ ■ ' - ■■ '■' . 

go^ls, commitment to collaboration, clear concept of roles, resources 

reallocation), others have been introduced but' not/ developed (equality 

of membership, innovation, understanding of benefits). 'T^e literature 

outside of educati9n has examined several of the postulates (under- 

standing of prehistory, design of collaborative setti ngs, careful 

appointment of director and staff., conflict resolution mechanism, 

importance of in extmial critic).^ None of' this 1 iterature outside 

of ^education, however, has specifically addressed col 1 aboration , ^ut 

rather has cilscussed . pari ty , cooperation, problem solving, or shared 

'decision making. Finally, other postulated address issueis which, as, 
far as this study has found, have never been di^s cussed in the proad or. 
specific sense of collaboration .or other^similar areas (theoryXas a 
basiQ, assumption, simi Ipirity df orientation, total involvement of all 

. components).. ^ 
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COLLABORATION 



Definitio n , ' ' . ' 

V Sup|56rt for collaboration (in some instances referred to as 
^cooperation) k the primary mode of -governance and the principal means 
^ 'acquinng_J<now1edge can be found in the works of, wel l known 
^anthropologists, philosophers and educators. Mo^t agree/that coogera- 
tion. is one of l!he most important abilities of the human species and ^ 
the only^way in which knowledge can be acquired and transrpitted. And, 
therefore, cooperation is the only means' by^which knowledge can^ exist. 
'Without cooperation humans" relegate themselves ,tp the ati'ini'al world, 
„a.world where j/fnbols are non-existent and 'comrpuni cation of knowledge 
^ is .impossible. V ■■ , , ' . ' " 

^ "Cooperative behavior in exploiting the environment and/solving 

problems" and "regularized food sharing" are the ^two , principal points' 
of. un.iquei?ess separating humans. from the animal kingdom, according . 
' . to Anthropologist Ernest Becker ^1 962, p. 12). Humans^ according to 
Becker, are the only animals able tc^assign meaning to things via 
symb^s. The symbols, however, are only meaningful when they are 
■ expressed or communicated-. Before the symbols are agreed upon by .at 
: least two humans they have tio socia.l significance and/^hey are 
uncomnunicable. One animal ,^ therefore, has to l ink hjs/her symbol - 



making a^ity.wlth ariot^her' before there' qaYi* be meaning. Accordingly,, 
one might change the old sayfng \jtoj **Two heads- are needed for one"^ ' 
(p. 22). ' V . ^ ^ / ^ . ' 

Philosophical sUpport for collaborart:ive involvement in generating 
and communicating t;npw1edge is found in -Hegelian, notions of ^nowledge* ' 
:x(Hegel , 1^2^ and phenomenologicalt^nterpretations of . how we knoy • • 
(e.g. Merleau-Ponty , 1962). Knowledge, according to these philosophers 
is not interpreted as a singular or universally accepted Reality,: but- 
rather knowledge's interpreted as^ having no final reality, ho auto-, 
matic process for arri^ng at that reality. Facts are cqntingent upon 
the person's individual view of the world* Knowledge, therefore, is a 
process of revising previous interpretations/ " 

This "dialectical" process, an irregular movement between und'er- 
standing where a synthesis of conflicting* views. is oBtaihed by playing 
off competing interpretations (Fox, 1976, .p. 5),- is necessary for the > 
generation df knowledge., Concoinitantly , this pro(^ss is impos:sible 
without the 'collabdration of individuals. 

The most prorpinent philosopher of education in the twentieth^^ * 

century is John Oewey, Dewey based much of his eduTcational writing on 

. . - ' ' . ^ , • . ■ , ^ ■ ■■ 

the- "holistifc" principle he •betiev.ed that to encourage intelligence, ; 



iducation must brjng together the discipl i nes ^ When Dewey dealt with a 



ec 

probi^ of philosophic dualism, he did not adopt only onevsid^, but 



r&ther he showed the partiality of^ each of the viewpoints by relati^^^ 
them to an inclusive "framework (Scheffler , J966 , p. 97].' Dewey's use^ 
of philosophic terms 1ntera<;^iQn ., transition , si tuation . reveal ' ' 
hia^iolistic view and place him in agreement with Hegelian and. phenom- 



I enological viey^ of the acquisition of knowledge. . ' •, •. 
;r:;V'<> Anthr^opologists agree with Dewey, Hegei, and phenomenologicai 
; Philosophers that each individual has a different view of the world " 
'(Becker, 1962, P- 52). Charles Sirlbevinan (1970) acknowledges his agree- 
ment with Peter trucker's warnings ^969) in The_i5ie_^f_DM^^ 
Almost everybody . _ speaks- his own language and uses 
his own jargon, no one in this society, least of 

a.ll the great majority who work in large organizations-, ^ 
is productive within his^wn specialty alone. Everyone 
deperi^s on somebody else'. . . to make his output t^uly 
effective, to convert his i nforiiidtiorl into knowledge, 
to turn his efforts into results, (p. 382) 

Humans, according to Maslow, strive for self-actualization after 
lower needs (physiological, safety, belongingness , esteem) haye been 
«"ie,t'. A self-actualized person has reached potential ity when the poison 
doing thfff for which he/she is suited;- ( l97o, p. 46). However, a 
Person must first , meet the 'societal nefeds of belongingness and esteem. 
Likewise, the person can only reach potential ity 'i f others are helping 
"to make his output truly effective.'" Therefore, theories-of tnotiva- 
'^ion also rely on the principal of collaboration. ^Without coliabora- 
'■•ion, humans cannot meet the ba^^c needs nor strive for the supreme 
need, sol r-actua1 ization : ~^ ' 

Anthropologists agree that humans cannot survive alone. Huiii"^, 
acc(|r.ciing to Becker, are the only animals wfio see tfiemsolvos as obj-S-j. 
^nd as an object they can only un(|jbrstand thei^iselves in relationship to) 
other objects. "Consciousppsc; is fundamentally a social e^P^'^ience" 



(1962, p. 39), pewey furthers this belief t>y indicating, "that all /• 
education proceeds by the participation of the individual in the^/ 
social conscfousr^ess* of the race" (1897, P- I^K ^ 

In Reconst^ii^^ D^wey claims:- 

* What is needed [in the study of phi lo^ophy] is specific 
. inquiries into a multitude of specific 5t^uctures and 
- interactions. Not orily does the sole^m reiteration 
of categories of individual and organi^^^^ soclarwhole' 
not further these definite and detailed ""Hquiries but it 
checks^ therti- H .detains thought w'ithl^ POmpous and 
sonorous generalities wherein controversy is as inevi- 
" ' table" as it is incapable of solution. (PP^. 198-199) 

Dewey is t^Hi^g tis, therefore, that to avoict the ^nd of all 
inquiry we must examine a multitude of different world views. This, 
accordingly js ^^ly way to advance knowledge and education through 
the socTelal interchange. 

Nearly three quarters of a century after Dewey professed these 
views, Silbermarr rei,terated them in CrT^^s^Jl^^ There is 

accordjng to Silt^^rfnan, a growing need fov^ Wisdom, for versatility of 
judgi^nents and for cotnnnuni cation (1970, p. 382), 

Political theorist Matthew Tuite ag^e^s with Silberman's conten- 
tion' and furthers it by including organi^^^'^tion c"\wareness. Tuite 
claims, "There is a growing interdependence ^>^^g organizations and an 
increvising awaroH^ss in organization; 
(1972, p. 



of th^ir. Openness to environment 



A96q 



In A969 Drycker explained this increasing awareness of environ- 



mental openness. In the past, Drucker tells; us, manual workers and 
physical resources were at the base of the Production system. Today, 
knowleclge workers, a-re the base, , managers no longer have control over 
'the resources of prodLK:tion\ Accordingly, authority no 1 onger assures 
legitimacy. Further, according to Druckery we are Tiving in an age of 
uncertainty. There are more and^more choices (Alv.in Joffler (1970) 
in future Shock coined the word overchoice) &nrf less and less 

certainty about which choice to make. Concomitantly, we must acknow- 
ledge th,e interdependence of organizations; every event in one area 
has an effect on "an -event in another area. Finally, to combat these 
changes, V^cker tells us, we are forming arti f ical sy^>tlms (man-made) 
which .can be easily adapted and changed. ' : 

Another political theorist Manfred Halpern (1%^) calls this the 
revolution of change and "modernization" (p- 57). He says it is 
history's fi rst world-wide revolution. For the first time, according 
to Halpern, all Vestiges df Tife are being "tendered- incoherent." 
Links and connecjt^bns are being destroyed between "individuals, groups 
^and concepts whTch give men capacity to cope with continuity and change 
collabor^ation and conflict and justice" (p. 58). Accordingly, Halpern 
believes this breaking of connections leaves us incapacitated to deal 
with the basic social issues of life. Dealing with the resulting 
"incoherence", is our greatest ch^illenge. Halpern contends there-are 
onjy two alternatives: (1) we can live with the inc^oherence and apathy 
and violence which accompany it, or (2) we can attempt to creatively 
cdeal with the breaking of understood connections. 

In order to perceive the severed connections, according' to 

r 



Halpern) one mgst first understand 'the connections- These connect^ns^ 
are links between ind^'viduel Qf^^ps, and concepts that .create and " 1 
shape. ?iuman capacity to deal vy'^'^'* ^he five central .issues of all hunlain. 



relationshi ps : 

How do men\)Tnd each oth^^ in collaboration y^et free each 
6ther for conflict fr^ni opposing positions; to assure 
continuit y in, their relationship with each other yet allow 
for change fn the balance of costs' and benefits in their . 
relationship; and thus produce justj^ce? (pp. 58-59) 
^ Anthropologist' Solon Kimb^l (1974) agrees that the need to col- 
laborate aplDears whdn there is ^ threat from the outside. He also 
maintains that collaboration c^H ^^ise from the identification of a 
common ^probl em. A third way >in which the need to collaborate may be 
felt ia a combination of the threat and the need to investigate \he 
problem (p. 40). 

Oron South (1974) tells '^^at "it is difficult to use old 
organization forms to corriain new Settings'\ (p. 49)- ' South and Seymou 
Sarason (1971) agree that the creation of new settings Js extremely' 
important if we are to learn t^ de^i with each other in collaborative 
arrangements^ which will all^W f^^' Change and justipe. 

In 1899 John Dewey provided ^ key phi los^ophical support base for 
collaborative arrangements i^ ^duCtition. 

The range of outlook fof ^he school] needs to be enlarged 
[from individual to societal]. What the best and^wisest 
parent wants for his own child, that must thq 
■ community want for its childben. . . All ttiat society 



^as accomplished for" itself is put, through the 
^agency of t^ie.^cbool , it the disposal of its future 



M^TermjnoT&gxllMOjL lefinitions of Colla^ ation. * ' ' 

^ review of the terminology which appears in the definitions of 
the word collaboKafion indicates fwo basic areas, of cpncern within 5* 
the literature.' Also evident is the overlap between these same areas 
in many of the definitions.^ * • , ., 



•Sharing; The first area of goncern is sharing.- This :c!oncerh- -is 
evidenced particilarly in the literature of educational collaboration. 
The shari>ig involves a variety of different things': deci sion making , 
responsibilities, evaluation, accountability, resources", 'and planning. ' 

'^Iso included within the notion of sharing is -"'voluntary associa- 
tionv" This 'association may be brought about from pressure from the 
outside, the identification of a common problem, or the combination of, 
the two. However, many definitions, particularly in the He] d If 
education, insist that this association mu|t"b^ voluntary if there is 
to be cpliaboration. , ' . 

Likewise^, included within this notion of sharing is the under- 
standing that each of the components in the collaborative arrangement 
maintains i^s own identity and independence., However, the definitions 

^^'""^ 3 common goal or objective is necessary in collaborative 
arrangements. \ 

_ A good summary definition expressing the concerns of sharing 
was given in Research. on Cojlaboratio.lAn^^T^ by 
William H. Drummond and M. Daniel Baker .in 1974. 
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Collaboration is a- term used ..tp* describe a voluntary associ- 
ati&n between two pr more orgamzattons in which agents or 
representatives of each work tog^tjier to achieve sdme 
separately hetd and ^ome confmioh'ly held -objectives . = 
Collaboration involve^some sharing of planning, 'decision- 
making, and resource utilizatfqn. Each organi,?ation in a 
. / collaborative venture maintains its ovyn; organizatibnal , 
indeper\;flence and ^identity/' Normal ly,. an organization 
enters a collaborative venture bnly aft^r its leaders 
realize tbat the or^ganizatic^n cannot achieve what it 
wants to achieve, either a^ well or at all, by itself. 
,(p. 6) • 1 ^' - . . 

The other area of concern within ^the definitions of collabora- 
tion is the notion of working with thelenemy. A ipajority of the 
definitions, particularly outside €he'field of educational 
collabpration, indicate a concern with this issiie. ^ Some express it 
without the use of the wor(^ enemy: "differinig vantage points and 

diff0rin5f;:itT]odes of interpretation" (Greene, 1974, p. 93), "dialogue 

\ - ' • ■■ ■ 

^cross the 'Ifl^anc^e? tha^ divide^-us" (p. 95), "groups 

that normally do not join in united Efforts" (Kimbal-^jij; 1974, p. 37), 

"the stranger" (Schutz, 1964), and "an active process. . -.which 

includes the possibility of conflict" (South, 1974, p^ 48). • 

Those definitions which use the word "enemy" stress the 

importance of that notion to the understanding of collaboration! "It 

[coliabbration] was meant to include both the concept of mutuality of 

effort and the notidn of^'working with the enemy" (Drummpnd, 1974, 
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p. 3). KinTball 0974) ^cjtes the Webster Intel^haitional Dictionary 
" definition: "a col la boratiDnj st is one vho works^vdth th^ enemy" (p/'^5) 
Likewise, he discusses the importance of un^er/tanding the concept of ' ■ 
natural enemies when taling about col.Taborat^n. AcCprdiing to Kimball, 
•those who , are in subordinate position^and c^ be^expToited are sq 
classified. Therefore, he claims'; that the natural enemy qf the teache'r 

i ' 7, . . ' ' 

is the principal, the naturalj enemy of^'the-student is the teacher, and 



so on. 



Halftern (1969) uses an example in Ms definition of^c01 labora- 



tibn: 



By collabora;tion I do not mean harmony. Two medieval knights 

who have agreed to fight eacb other, even unto death, collabO" 

rate wi|h eac'h other throjughout their conflict. They do ^not 

end until the, trumpet sounds again. They collaborate in 

agreeing not! to use iMegitimate moves' or weapons. I know of 

no^ form of confl ict , ,exce3t incoherent conflict, which is 

possible without collaboration, and no collaboration, not 

even love, which i^s possible without taking account of the 

' ■ ! ' 

conflict-ridden fact that the other is not the self'. ' (p. 58) 

■ s ' . ■ 

Equality: A 'key concept expressed or implied within definitions 
of collaboration is that of equality. Most writers seem to agr^e that 
equality is necessary if collaboratipn is to exist, but the, type and 
degree of equality required is interepreted differently by individual 
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Cbilabo ration. 



• -Earl D. Clark in "A 
tells-us that to have eoll 



Conceptual Basis for Collabpration" (1975) 
aboration each party must "contribute 'as _ 



i 

equally as possible" (p. 2). Paotd Freire in Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(197L) claims that all humans can participate in a tlialogue where "the 
other" is looked upon, as equal. / : - ' . 

Thetype and degree of equality is discussed in a morfi specific 



sense by some deftners'.^ Evah R. Col 1 ins speaking for. university 

participation in collaborative arrangements in teacher education, says 

that participants must be perceived as equals, but "equal^ with 

differentiated responsibilities and with accountability for dif ferment \ 

functions'f (1971 , p., 21). ' 

' F. H.> Hite and Drummond. describe the difference of equalities 
'• * . • ' > 

as the difference between the political and operational level- of 

collaboration. At the political level, t^;^ey claim, all participants 

are equal and all have an equal vote. At the operational l|^el, 

however , ^some participants have more expertise in specific areas than, 

others. Therefore, at the operationcil level participants 'worrk in 

their particular area of expertise, and are not necessarily p(!|ual to 

other participants in that one area. (1975, p. 134) 

Don Bigelow once described a collaborative arrangement similar 

to the one defined by Hite and Drummond. He called the participants 

"A group of strange bed- fel lows * the real association of which re- 

fleets considerable progress both in cross-fertilization and common 

sense" (Schmieder, 1972, p. 81). 
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• Mity: .The wo r(j /parity is oft.erj used in definitions of collabora- 

• .■ ^' " ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' , ■■ ■ 
^.tion; at tiroes if is even used interchangeably, wi th collaboration.' ' 

• .Equal] j^a^s often, the word collaboration is used in 'definitions of parity 
;WUhia. tl^er^^lteratuVe -there -is obvious confusion about'the 'similarity, 

difference, or equivalence of ^the terms parity and collaboration.' . 

Most of the literature agrees that parity meatts equality or the 

state of equality. Thp^iterature does not 'agree on the extent of this 

," . [.J 

equality, '*qr on the means for deciding the equality. Does equality 

■Tiiean equal numbers, equal voice, equal vote, equal justice? None of 

these questions are answered fn the same way by the various authors who 

have written' about parity. 

Likewise, the place of parity in collaboration or the. place of 
collaboration in parity is unclear. William Smith, defines parity as 
"collaborative, mutuaU del iberati ve decision making and planning" 
(Schmieder, 1972, p. 96). The United States Office of Education 'tUSOE) . 
Task Fbrce '72»of which Smith was a member .agreed. The task force 
added/that parity is "shared decision-making with equivalent respect 
to all input. The relationship of parties to a common enterprise 
wh'ich i^^jhj»fatterized by the due attention to the expertise, perspec- ' ^' 
tives, and needs of each of the parties" (Mathieson, ^972, p. 506). 

Similarly, the Report on Higher Education (1971) claimed that 
parity exists when each party has "arf equal voice in overall planning, 
policy formation, assignment of agency responsibilities, inter-agency 
coordination, evaluation of programs, and the hearings of individual 
or institutional appeals" (Schmieder, 1972, p. 95). 



The similarity of these definitions- of parity and tttpse. ^defini- 
tions of col laboratiofl^' stressing the equality of the relationships; 
is striking. In some instances there is little or no differen^^** 
betweeri the defini tibns of col 1 abora'tipn and parity, (See Hite and 
Crummond definition of cJllaljf^ation and preceding definitions of 
parity.). . , ^- . 

If one accepts the notion of collaboration meaning, in part, wprk- 
ing with the enemy, or at the least, working with those who might be 
perceived by s'ome as being the enemy, then it must be possible 'to 
have collaboration without parity. The word parity means equality and 
equaTfty can only be present between two or more persons. Therefore, • 
th^ very word assumes tfiat col la))oration exists . ' 

^ Every defintion of colliiboration stated or assumes the presence . 

\ ■ 

of sharing,' Most assum*-the pre^nce of equality. Therefore, parity, 
in its; broad s^hse, inust be pres.ent in meaningful collaboration. ^ 
Without parity collaboration takes on only its second meaning, the , 
notion of working with the enemy. And, as iri the example of t.he 
medieval knights, this collaboration need not benefit all the ^ 
participants. ' 
The postulates - suinmari zed : 

The search of the literature revealed 1 5^ postulates which must be 

■» ^ ' , 

p^^esent in succes'sful collaboration- On the following pages those 
postulates are discussed at' length. A brief summary n\ay make them 
more accessi ble- to the readers. ,v^^ 
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*1 . Theory Y as a basic assumption. 



Mct^regor's theory Y claims that people enjoy work; and, if the 
goals of the organization are, such that they benefit the individual, 
that person will work tov/ar^ these goals. Wlten an individual is involv 
in setting and. at least par/tially contributing to the reaching af the 
goals, benefit, through self-fulfillment, is automatic. There1^on%» • 
if collaboration is to be successful' and produce its agreed-upon gc^ls 
Theorj/ Y must be the foundation of the effort. 

2. Equality of member^^'p . • 

If tfvere is to be an equality of membership, the individuals must 
understand the ihtprdeperldence of each of the, component parts.. Under- 
standing of this; interdependence can be. gaineil 'through a knowledge and 
'^appreciation of the others' expertise. This can only occur if 
participants contribute to the equality in those areas in which they 
are best qualified.' Equality means sharing those things which the 
participant does b^st. Sharing exists in open communications, group 
identity establishment, benefits„"resppnsibil ities, and accountabil ity. 

3. Similarity of orientatip n. . . : ^l'^ ; - 
Individuals niyst live in a world they xan understand in ordeKto. 

^experience sel f-esteem^^ . . . . ' ' 

Won)en may have difficulty collaborating hecau'se collaboration ' 
requires Skills ?^^nd attitudes which are not normally part of the 
female up-bringipg and mind set flong range goals, risk taking, giving 
to get, understanding of organizatibn ervvironnieat, cooperation team • 
work, work^'ng with people who would not be chosen as friends, advancing 
one's own position by advancing the organization's position). These - 



differences in mind set whicK can bTpck 'Collaboration must be understood 
by the i ndi vidual s^ and the organizations. If each ^erscih- s 'differences 
are respected these di fferences^an be" used in creative collaboration. 
4 . An understanding of the prehistory . . { 

A new organization and itS/goals must fit within the predetermined ^ 
image of the parent organizations. If the prehistory qf the. collabora- 
tive setting involves components who are opposed to coope,ration arid 
who exhibit control 4:actics within their organiz4^?iis>n3, col laborattpn -^in 
the new setting will be difficult. If the new se,tting is designed to be 
innovative, as most new settings are, the history of the. old settings . 
must encourage innovation.. ^ ^ 

'5. Careful design of the coll aborative setting . 

It cannot be assumed that the creation of the new set.tinc 
primarily a technical- problefHi, nor can the, compl e\i ty of the ptoblem of 
setting development be underestimated. Blame: for problems canp.^-c be^ 
place(;l on external factors,' " ' . ■ ' ' ^ 

The setting must be designed to aid in the promotion o' self- 
^^teem. A new way of : t:h:inking must be developed. The new setting must 
Ado something different than the old. setting. The sfetting must be 
caroful not to cross the^^d^main of the components and yet be responsive 
to thei r;^eeds. Most importantly,, a mecha/iism for cx<imining new 
setting problems must developed. .^ V 

^ • A need fo r inno vation. ^ 

Inndvation helps in^ the avoidance of boredpm, loss of interest, 
and loss, of effectiveness. Without cbmini tnierit/ to innoV.ation parity 
(equality) cannot exist.. Continuous "i^nnovation is important in a hew 



setting to keep it from becoming a "prisoner" of where it s.tarted. 

A "universe of alternatives" ^ust be generated ^ sol veQproblems. 
A critic or a subdivision. of th^ collaborative setting should-have the 
function of discoy^fing this "universe." . , 

'7. ■ Commonality of gOal'^s . •■ ,. ' • ' ^ 

. One of the major goals of ^ny new colTaborati ve setting must be to 
help the components nfleet.: their organizational! missaons. Therefor^, it 
is extremely important that each component understand 'its mission arid'-,.: 
the interdependence of it in reUtifen to the other components. V. 

. The, goals of the new^collaborative setting must be 'innovati velf 
different and hot aGhievafile by any individual, component. These goals • 
must be understoed by the components as helping them reach their mission. 

Reachable goals, which can be directly attributed to the new 
collaboratidri, must be set early in the setting's development. The. 
goals must be integrated with the individual as well as the institutional 
goal's. '. \ ' ■ 

8." goniiijmjli:^Aj£_ihe i d ea,: o:fcoH abb rat i on . 

Collabor-ation must.be supported by the institutional membership 
and the administration if^it is to be successful. The components must 
percoivo tHeiiiesel.vGS as competent in collaboration. The strength and 
potential of each component must be recognized by^ each other component 
in successful coll ciboration . - • ' ' ' 

^' ^.gJjir^^gnGejt_^^^ and individual . 

An hottest asVssment of capabilities and an understanding of ij^ter- 
depenciencG js important in goal setting. 

Individuals, must clearly understand their own roles within the 



collaborattve-/setti^ The assignment of^oTes should be based or?? real 
'capacity to encourage self-actualization. - ^ . ^ - .. 

10.^ An undersfanding oT the benefit of collaboration, institutional - 
and individual . ' " ... - 

^ ' ,The components' must beaefit from the new' setting and thejjf. should . 

see this benefit as a^ result o;fcoi1^^^^ The rightful domain of-. 

each. "of "the components must be protected. The domdin of the .new ^^tfipg 
"must be in the area of insti ttrtional overlap. Problem soA'ing^tr^tegies ■ 

must be used to gain integrative potential. 

Individuals should benefit through di/ect rewards (salary, leave 

,t?iTie,- etc . ) , when possible, and indirect rewards (belongingnoss , self- 



esteem,, and self -actualization), in all instances. Usually coll abortive 

: ■ „.::..■ ' . r ^ 

settings cannot establish direct awards. Therefore, indirect awards are 

- ' ■ ■ ' • 'I-' . ' 

extremely important; ^nd the obtainment of direct rewards should not/be ' 
frustrated by requirement of the col 1 aborat^^e- setting. 

Indirect rewards ar^ obtained through the: successful completion 
ofv useful tasks. lherefor\^, it is important that each individual be 
able to work to his/her potentiality within the new settiTig. " 
11 . The care ful ap pointm ent of a director and staff ■ ; , . . 

The director and staff are usually selected ^late in the development 
of the collaborative setting. It is, therefore, extremely important for 
them to understand the history of the setting as well as the prehistory 
' whijth ..antedated its est(>.blt;5hi|icin.t.^' -j ■ ■ 

The direc.torvand staff must b^.QOririitted to the ideA of collabora- 
i^n. They must understand the goals of the new setting as^well as the < 
als of ec\ch' of the components so they can aid in the attainment of these 
'ectives. - ' ' '■ ' . •*■"■■'•■' . ,,v'' 
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12. The development of a mechanism for conflict resolution . 
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Conflict, itself f when handled carefully, can be collaborative and 
further future collaboration. The new setting must develop an arena for 
creative conflict management. 

There must be an understanding of the difference between substantive 
and. emotional conflict. Each requires different mechanisms for resolution. 
13. The importance of an external crjtic . 

An external critic can aid in conflict management. The ^^^^^^^^^ V^emoved 
from the' setting and, therefore, can more easily judge the nature of the conflict 

.^Jfct^>xternal critic can also evaluate the gap between the setting's 
practices an(^ object! ves . The critic can act as a "stranger" questioning 
all the unquestionable practices of theVe'tting. 
^15. TTi^e importance of resource and, political reallocation . 



In qollaborati^Ve settings people v^o have previously held, power must 



abdicate it. Resources must l?e r^eal locate,d|to allow for: information 
sharing; the leari>^ng of new roles; #eedorti from legal, pplitical, or finan^ 
cial constraints; devotion of suffic!,ient administrative time; adequate 
financial base; cooperative funding; start-up funds; involvement of dll 
-components in proposal writing; and new rewards and penalties. 
15. The total involvement of all components . 

The more people involved^ the larger the pool of resources and ideas 
and the broader the support base. The collaboration and the goals must be 
carefully analyzed so that all possible component parts are included. 
Postulates % 

The literature agrees that certaili postulates must be present before ^ 
meaningful collaboration can occur. A search of the 1 iterature of anthropo- 
Ipgy, psychology, philosophy, business, management, sociology, political 
-science, and education revealed 15 requirements for successful , meaningful 
col laboratibn. ' ^ 



Postulate 1- Theory "Y" as a Basic Assumption; 

In 1960 Douglas McGregor wrote The Human Side of Enterprise in 
which he compared Theories he called X and Y. .Theory Y states that 
work effort is natural; humans will' exercise self-direction and self- . 
control in completing objectives to which they are committed. The 
commitment to objectives, according to McGregor's theory, is directly 
related to the rewards associated with tMeir achievement. Likewise, 
the average indivic^ual, under proper conditions, seeks responsibility. 
The ability to creatively and imaginatively seek solutions of 
organizational problems iswidely distributed, 

^ Theory X, on the other hand, leads naturally to tactics of 
control. This theory assumes that people must be made to do what is ^■ 
necessary for the success of the enterprise. According to this 'theory , 
the average, human dislikes work and must be coerced, controlled, 
directed and threaljned. The theory also states that people like 
being directed.. McGre^gor claims that even though this theory appears 
to be the dominant mode of management it ignores basic facts about 
htjman nature. 

McGregor agrees with other motivation psychologists that needs 
are hierai«chical and humans are constant^ly seeking to fill needs at 
the next higher level. Therefore, when the phys;iological^ and safety 
needs are met, humans attempt to meet the social and "egotistic" 
(p. 38) needs. Finally, people strive for "self- fulfillment" (p. 39), 
These needs are for the realization of one's own potential. According 

to McGregor, and othef motivational theorists, "A satisfied need is 

■ -A 
not a motivator of behavior I" (p. 36), 
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Theory Y, unlike Theory X, takes- motivation and human nature 
Into account. "The central principle which deriV'^s from Theory Y is 
that of Integration: the creation of conditions such that the members 
of ^the organization can achieve their, own goals best by directing 
their efforts toward the success of the enterprise" (p. 49) ' - 

Collaboration is a very important coocept within Theory Y. ,The 
theory, according to McGregor is preoccupied with the " nature of 
relationships " (p. 132) , and, with^^the creation^ of environments whiclh 
will encourage commitment to the goals of the organization, and which 
will provide opportunity for self-direction, initiative and Ingenuity 
in achieving them. One part of the creation of environment which 
encourages "successful collaboration" (p. 240) , according to McGregor, 
is the,/ormation of "unique kinds of interaction which can only occur 
in a highly effective group setting" Cp- 240). • 

If this theory is not the basic belief of t?hose entering'"^' 
collaborative modes, it will be difficult foK the participants to 
successfully work together in shared-decision making. "The assumptions 
of Theory Y point up the fact that the limits on human collaboration in 
the organisational setting are not limits of human nature but of 
management's ingenuity in discovering , how to realize the potential ' 
represented by its human resources" (McGregor, i960, p'. 48). 
Postul ate 2 - Equality of membership : 

The definitions of collaboration clj^arly stress the importance 
of equality of membership. Col laboration"" happens best among equals 
(South, 1977). 

Before equality can be realized there must be an awareness of the 



interdependence of each of the component parts of the collaborative 
effort. Traditionally, in teacher education, for example, the 
training of '^professional teachers has been the task of higher' 
education. Today, however, there is a move away from university 
,.based teacher training, toward a cooperation between higher educa- 
tion, school district, and the community. If this cooperative 
effort is to be successful', each of these groups must be aware of 
their interdependence with the other groups in the process of the 
eiducation of teachers. 

In the past the component parts have not been considered equal 
in the training of teachers. Kimball (1974), for example, in his 
discussion of natural enemies points out that those in subordinate 
positions who can be exploited may consider their superordlpates ' 
enemies.^ Teachers, therefore, may consider administrators to be the - 
enemy; students may look at teachers as the enemy. Similarly, says 
Kimball, the natural enemy of the parent (community) may be the school 
administration, or it may be the teacher. Likewise, the student may ' 
view^the parents 'as the enemy. The shared supervision of the young 
by the parent and the teacher places them in^ tangent position. This 
child, according to Ximball, therefore, provides the basis for 

coKesion and tension (p. 38), Since hi gher education' has been 

\ -> 
^■^ 

the source of teacher training, it can be viewed as the superordinata 
in the training of teachers. Thereby, if we accept Kimball's view, 
it can become- the natural enemy of the school, district administrators , 
teachers, and indirectly the_parents and. the studertii^s. 



These historical relaf ionships must be understood if we are to 
develop a new equality. In addition, to counteract these relation- 
ships, each of th^ component parts must seek to understand its 
interdependence in the teacher trai_^ning enterprise. Higher education 
provides the theoretical trainingv(in the arts and sciences as well as 
education) and produces the research that furthers the theory. School 
districts, including administrators and teachers, provide the 
practical experience and training for future teachers. Communities 
provide the 'resources for the trailing of the teachers. And students 
are the subjects as well as the .beneficiaries of improvLl- instruction- 
through imfilroved training and research. -James Gardner tells us that 
"both society 'and the individual profit by free movement of people 
from oae organization to another, and from one °^ society to 

another" (1971 , p. 95). Only interdependence and equality allow for 
this free movemeiit. 

of the process encourages equality An. open 

\information-shari'ng process, according to Richard Walton "promotes 
trust" (1972, p. 106). McGregor claims that this openness is exhibited 
Tby cqmmunication between the menibers as well as with' perceived 
f superiors (1960, p. 228). It'can only be obtained in a climate of 
-rautual._cbafJ d ence 



The members of the collaborative body riiay begin to feel this 
confidence if a sense of shared identity is affirmed. Participation 
by. the members in the decision making process may give thefti a feeling 
of belonginqness and ownership of the product (Drummond and Baker, 
1974, p. 34). Sharing the group's identity is a two way street. "In 
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sharing the group's identity the membersj seek affirmation of their 
own identity, or what McGregor calls-^self- fulfillment. "The status of 
the group, its reputation for^ achievement , ^its exclusivity are all 
important in detaining the extertt to whicte [the members] want to • ^' 
share the -group's idefntity and simultaneously be able to affirm 
[their] .own" (Hennig & Jardim; 1977, p. 171)-.;, 

If members are able to affirm their own identity through the ^ 
group's identity, they will "be more likely to feel a sense of owner- 
ship of the group and the group'^s products. This sense of ownership 
in turn will increase their, feeling of belongingness . When the 
members have a sense of cohesiveness they will be more open. Openness 

encourages equality and a sense of interdependence. 

■ ' , . [ • ■ 

This interdependence may become on^- oftthe costs of collabora- 

tion, ^lowever. Edward T. Ladd warns u% that ^hen wfe put oursel ves . 

in truly collaborative si tuatignxi^fi„patfi-Di^^ of 

Others. ""^LTVewisej Herzberg, Mausner, and Snydeirman in their famous 

study The Motivation to Work tell us that the degree of Cohesiveness 

can affect the group^.s ability to control the behavior of its member 

(1959,' p. 9). This dependency and control may pVoduce tension. It I 

can bree d, if c otlaborators are ncrtr-awafe-o-p-its'^^danger, feelings of 

insecurity and ^suspicion, defensive behfi(vior# and often expressions of 

hostility^dadd,' 1966, (p. 98). ^ 

If equality is to exi^t within the collaborative structure it is 

important to^ consider the expertise of each of the individuals. 

the studies of Mas low (19701, McGregor (I960) and Herzberg et al^. 

C- ' 'I 

have shown peoplfe cannot be self-actual izedT se^lf-fulfi lied, | 
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or productive in their' jobs if they are not working in the area of 
their potentiality. The Task Force of the' American Association of 

r /■• ■ . . . 

College for teacher Education (1974) reco(nmended a "differentiateil 

partnership" in collaborative modes of governance. [Similar to the 

■ . . ^ ■ ^- ' • * • . ■ . 

political and operation of differentiation recommended in the Hite arid 

Drummond definition, the Task Force suggested "equal participation in 
policy making and differentiation in degree of participation in 
management and operation" (Smith, 1975)'.] Only if people are working 
in areas of their expe/tise can they be self-ful filled, and only If • 
they are self-)ul filled can they participate as equals in collabora- 
tion. [ .. V 

In a truly equal collaboration e^ch partner shares not only ' 
the benefits- but the responsibility and accountability of the ' ^ 
organization (Cady, p. 26). This can only happen if the participants 
^are self-ful filled and working in areas of their own expertise. This 
can only occur in a setting where openness and interdependence aT^ the 
by-words. ^ 

Postulate 3'- Similarity of orientation: 
Form and content of the behaviors and attitudes on which 
the process of collabor^ation is built are not common to 
all life styles. They are standard urbane, middle 

management (and male] repertoire, but far from universal. 

- ^- . - . 

(Van Fleet, 1974) / . / ^ \ 

Anthropologist Abram Kardiner in The Individual and His Society 
(1939) and The Psychological Frontiers of Society (1945) found that 
the adults in any culture possessed a sense of self as primary by 
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Itving in institutions for which they were preciared hy early life. 

% ■ ' 

Adults can only feel self esteem, accoi^ding to KSrdfner, when they 
are living in a worl d^^j^^IhTc^ can understa\l the patterns. 
Self-esteem is necessary if we are tohave true collaboration. Adults, 
therefore, must be prepared through their up-bringing for the 



environment i-n whicl> t^y 
itself.' \ 



y are collaborating and for collaboration 



In late 1977 a book ^ by Margaret Hennig and Anne Jardim reported 

... I. .- * ■ 

the results of research begun at Harvard in the early 1570s. The 
research was compiled on women in middle and upper management 
po^itiohs.. The results of the research clearly show patterns in a 
woman's ability or inability to function in a male dominated pro- 
fessional f/orld. If the results and interpretations of this research 
are correct, they may indicate that the main postulates af collabora- 
tion are male oriented, that women Will find it difficult to 
participate using the collaborative "game plan,'* that collaboration 
itself is a rpale designed activity, and that differences in style,/ 
mind-set and societal up-bringing make it difficult for rten^ and women 
to coll aborate. 

The interviews of men and' women ^in the classes of the two 
professors over a' three year period, the irjdepth interviews of 45 
senior women managi^rs, in a large northeastern public utility prior to 
1973, the interviewsof 63 women in management positions in the banking 
industry beginning in 1973, and finally the extensive interviews of 
25 chief executive women arid, a control group of 25 women who sepmed 
to be on the same carder path but did not make it to. the highest 

■ • ' 34 ' ^ ■ ' , . ' ' ' 



positions in their corporations or businesses., revealed that there, 
were significant differences in the career patterns of men and women 
and those women who "made it" tended to follow the male pattern. 

^ Women, the study showed, are not long-range goa^ oriented. ^ 
Typically, career decisions are not made until after 30, "when' 
suddenly I realized I was probaWy going to work for the V^est of my 
life" (p. 6). The extensive interviews indicated- thpt women ' 
"concentrate on the day-to-day aspects of the job with no viable 
concept of time in relation to oneself to back it up, to measure 
progresajJr to allow one to adapt or change direction" (p. 11). 

/Al^^e women interviewed, except the chigf executives, 
exhibited a sense of passivity. Related to that sense is- the 
emphasis on individual self- improvement as the critical factor 
determining career advancement. Similarly, women when asked what 
they thought would be critical in achieving their goals identified 
factors which related closely to their own capacities, factors they 
could, or thought they could, control. They did not talk abou^ the 
organizational environment. None of them talked about the need to 
make what they wanted known to other people who mattered. None 
talked of 1^he importance^ of understanding the political system. None 
exhibited an understanding of "the informal system of relationships 
and information sharing, ties of loyalty and of dependence, of favors 
granted' and owed, of ijiutual benefit, of protection" ((.p. 12). 
Men, on the other hand; expressly relate the jobs they 
do to their concept of career as advancement, as upward 
progression. For them a job is part of a career. " • 



Women separate the two issues completely: a job 
is in the here and now and a career is an intensely 
personal goal which the individual alone can judge ' 
whether she has achieve^ . [men] see [a job] as' 
- part of a career, and as .a consequencjs the cues 
they setf, hear and act on,- the relationships the^ 
strive to develop -^and, the vis'ibility they seek to 
achieve have both a present ;meaning and^a future 
importance, (pp. 14-15) " . 

Other patterns of difference the study indicates include: (1) 
•Women strive for a separation between their jobs and their personal 
life. Men prepare for their life work even in their youth by the ♦ 
organizations they join and the alliances they seek- (2) Women 

r 

separate the job in the "her6 and now" from their career; men see 
theiV job as ffart of that career. (3) Men define their personal 
strategy as winning. Women's def1<rrtions are of process (planning, 
finding the b^st way), the element of time is absent from'the 
examples she gjves. (4) Men see risk as part of winning or losing, 
risk can be good, and must be taken. Women see risk as entirely 
^n^gative, one ayoids it whenever ^possible. (5) Men decide their role 
or the style they will use with kniowledge of what is expected of them 
by their supervisors. ' Women have no sense of "game being played" 
(p. 31)', the investment is in oneself, the vul nerabi 1 ity to criticism 
and to hurt is great, and the belief that one can do a job one does 
not already know is small (pp. 19-31). 

The researchers found thrat the greatest variable in the 
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d1fferen]b career .orientation of men -and women was U|i-bringing which 
cifeated differences in "mind-set" , and style of playing the game. 
Interestingly, those women who reached'high leyel management positions 
were raised in almost identical, male oriented patterns.-' ' 

Z;^!^^ years Hennig. and Jardim. have been askijig their male 

.students at)out being on teams. Some of their insight may be signifi- 
cant tj) the difference in career orientation; and more importantly 
some orth^esponses may indicate why collaboration may be easier for 
men than women. 

The researchers compiled typical answers ^o the question: What 
did yiu have to learri if you wanted to stay on the team? The most' ' 
frequbnt responses included: competition, you had to win; cooperation 
to gWt a job dpne, you had to work with guys you wouldn't choose as 
frierids; if ydu got Swell-head6d other guys didn't block for you; what 
. it i^^.Tt tike 'to lo§:e-i yoi> win some you lose some; how to take' 
critrtcism; you didn't get anywhere y^ithout. planning and you had to 
havd alternative pl^; 6nc€ you. knew the ryles you could bend . • 
thei^, you could influence the referee; if you were knocked down you 
hadjto get up again; some people v/ere be^tter thkh others, but you tiaii. 
to f)ave n to win (pp.. 22-23). 

[ Many of the responses given by male students abotife^-their team . 
experiences could lead to an understanding of an' abi 1 ity to work in 
collaborative situations. Some people were, better than others, but 
yoii had to h^ive 11 to win. /'Success at planning demands an 
awareness of group weaknesses, and strengths and an ability to balance 
the one against the other without destructive conflict" (p. 24). 
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If you^got swell-headed other guys dldn^t block for you. DeaHr^g;' 
with people Is a learned task. From the time ithe iT^en were young 
children, most worked ^n col laborati ve situations, women have not. . 
Men hay^ learned how to use the Influence of other people, how to 
avoid /antagonizing therr^* Y pujhad to work with guy _s^yoj j wouldn/t ; ^ 
choose as friends. The ability to work with .thQse , who :Sonie might 
perceive as .the enemy is a; skt^n learned by men in team [31 ay. Once 
you knew the 'rulesjyau^cdt^ Men have learned how to get 

what they want fr'om a situation, even a situation where they must 
work with^ people whom they would not choose as friends. 

Most participants in collaborative arrangements hold positions 

similar to those in corporate middle management. The Hennig, Jardim Study 

■ ■■■ ' p' 

Inyicates that women h^ve extreme difficulty in middle management 

■ ' ' . .^"^ 

positions, and^ the vast majority are unable to advanc'e above them. 

The research seems to show that this is'cau'sed by an inability to' 

work within a group relationship; a desire to form good relatjLoiJiships, 

Vather than. to advanjce one's position by advancing the organization's 

position. ^ ' • """"^ . 

In educational collaboration '^public sch6a|.?teach^rs play ^ . 

significant rojle in the shared governance. If^ tlfe^teach^ partici^ . . ' 

pating. in the collaboration are women (and this is >ikely, since the 

' ■ ' ■ ... ■ 

majority of publ ic .scbool^ teachers are women) and if thjs study is ' 

correct, these teacher/^vomep/co^Jaborators could be caught in a two- 
^horned dileima: as women they are less familiar with team Work, ^with 

r 

working with those who would not be chosen as friends; as teachers 

r I > ". ' ,'. ■ ■■••'■>. 

they are in a specialist role and , therefore , a sultyardin ^ ru ^ to 



Other members of the coupicil who are more Tikely to participate in ' ■ -r 
middle managemejjt position^ in their full time J.obs. placing them in a? 

• perceived superordinate role to the wpmen>teachers^. -LiKewise, if .. 

■ Kimball's theory of the natural^ enemy is correct^ these women may 
perfceive their s^perordirjate counterparts as this er\emy.^ * i' 

However, as A. ,H. Maslow tells us in his fambus study on^ . 
motivation, >f^ ^a-ri avoid conflict by understanding the^ ideological V 
^difference/ of the individuals and the organizations (1970, pp. ll|- 
•128). Likewise, other writings .aboi#collaboration have, said t^at we • 
must "respect the, views" of all the collabor^rs (Allen, 1974, p. |) 
(Freir, 1971) (5mith, 1966, p. 417). Understanding\and ^ect of^ 
differences/ in style, mjnd-set, and ideology should contribute to\ 
f^ol 1 aborati ve abil i ty. 

Po'stulate 4 - An .understanding of the prehistory ; ' 
^ Just as no act can be performed, at least ^?y a normal 
pers^on, which is wholly at variance with the organized 

system of behavior, so no perception cefn , be. formed ■ : 

which has no place in a predetermined perceptual J^mai 



_ and.no statement , can be accepted as determining action ' 
::-whicH' lis not compatible wit,b;„the organized system of 
. .^ presumptions, (de Laguna, 1927, p! '329) 

In 1927 Grace de Laguna, linguist and .ant^ropologist, told us 
that no new idea, no new organization can be formulated unless it fits' 
within a. /•predeterHiined perceptual schemaV unless it is compatible 
with the '''organized system of presumptio Often, however, this 
important consideration i 5 lost during the.creation of, new crganizations 



an|J. the fonfiulation of new ideas.. v'. " 

Seymour Sarason in his 1971 book> The Creation ofa Community 



Setting , reiterates the importance of-^^the consideration of ^^rehiipbry 
in every new. setting. The book ii-'S case study .of tjhe creation of the 
New yAyen..;(e^^ Center for the Mentally Retarded iir' 

collaboration witti ttieVYale Psycho-Educational Clinic and the Central 
Connecticut Region^il Center. Sarason stresses the importance 6i^:v ' 
understanding and using the prehistory which antedates the establish- 
ment of a new organization. He warns us that organizations cannot 
function if they do not fil in the "sdhrein^^"^^^^^^^^ 61). 

{v' Likewise, Hite and Drummond suggest to deVelo^^ of coll^bo'i^^^^ 
tive settings thatrthe organization must have a hTst^ 
a nil part ici-patiorpkr goal setting if the collaboration is to be*^ 

-successful ^t:i575, 0\ 134). ' ■ ^* ^ ^ . 

The creation of a setting wil<es place in a context or in 
an drganized system which has a history and traditions, 
.^nd these in part determine the^degr^e to- which t|i,e,;new 
setting will be capaM^ of innovating. Only In^^ 
instances is 6 new setting intendecf merel^tp replicate . 
what already exists: What is significant in this regard 
is tW-frequency with which history ajid tradition are - 
ignored a^^^^^^^^ by those creating a setting, and,, 

jis- a consequence/ instead of iniflb^ - 
is frequently another instance of 'the more things ' 
* change -the more they remain the same.\' rthe' ahistorical 
tendency allows'one 'to get off the ground' quicker; it 
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also R;i^duc?^ crash Tandings. (Sarason, 1971, p. 89) 

In fene creation of a col laborati ve setting the developers must ' 



not only /consider the prehistory in terms of the specific role of the 
collabqrati ve setting (e.g.: the mental health center in terms of the 
histoy;?y of mental health facilities in Connecticut), but also the 
•history of each of the component parts. Therefore, an educational 
collaborative setting which is to involve public school teachers, 
a/lministrators , university personnel, and community members in an 
^''effort to improve teacher education must look at all these groups in 
terms of their prehistory in cooperating with other agencies and 
organizations, as well as their prehistory intermsof dealing with 
teacher education. 

Similarly, a double pi ural ism exists in a collaborative setting 
which involves people from the "beleaguered minoritias" and different 
iFist.i tutions . "We should be aware of a double pluralism. '^Gn the one 
hand there is the plura^lism of cultural difference. . .in addition 
there is pluralism of an institutional kind. These latter are formal 
agencies of government, universities, scl/ools, churches, voluntary 
associations and private groups, all of which have vested interests" 
(Kimhall , 1974, p. 35) . 

Therefore, in attempting to achieve collaboration we must be 
aware of the "highly complex cultural and organizational system" 
(Kinibal 1 3S), as well as "subcultural differences" (Ladd, 1966, 
p. 34) . ^Understanding of the history and culture of each of the 
components, as well as the place of the new organization in this 
histi)ry, should aid in the formation of settings that fit into the 



prehistory and the "perceptual schema." 

Postulate - Careful design of the collaborative setting : 
The two major problems in. the design of a new setting' are, 
according to Sarason: the assumption that the creation of the new 
setting is essentially a technical problem which proceeds in steps 
(obtaining space, defining roles, hiring staff,* hammerinf~out a program 
and delivering what is supposed tcrbe delivered); an^l the tendency to 
underestimate the complexity of the problem (1971, \>p, 2-3). 
Similarly, there is'^a tendency to explain early problems away by pi dic- 
ing the blame on external factors (the "system", the stubbornness of 
the component parts, lack of funding, ,the weight of tradition). The 
need to simplify or explain away internal problems, Sarason tells us, , 
is "a defensive tactic to protect the self [and] is inversely related 
to the degree of .awareness of the complexity of ^ the issues and its 
consequences" (p. 73). 

[The social setting must be carefully considered in the creation 
of new settingk, it is an aspect which affects the operation of 
collaboration (Kimball, 1 974) .] Anthropol ogi sts tell us that "identity 
is inseparable from the rale one is psigned" (Becker, 1962, >p)i^ 85). 
Since the person maintains identity in relation to other ob^^ct^ in thfe 
social environment, this environment and the objects within it^are the 
sources of self-perception and self-esteem for the individual. This 
setting, therefore, must be carefully designed to protect individuals 
at their most susceptible point, self-esteem. The setting must be 
designed to confirm the identity of the individuals if they are to wqrk 
successfully within it. Sociologist Erving Goffman calls this the 
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"Face Ritual" (Becker, p. 94). It is from this ritual that we have, 
coined the phrase- "to save face." Likewise, social encounters have the 
potential for selfTaggrandizement. The "creativity of social encouViter 
is its potential forMncreasing the value of the self in one's own eyes' 
(Becker,. p. 113). ' : ' ■ 

Sarason reports that Ira Goldenberg, an evaluator of the Job 
Corps Center Project, "had come to see that a major factor in the too- 
frequent self-defeating aspects of the creation of a setting was not 
in what people did, but in what people thought! ... A central problem 
was the necessity of evolving a way of thi nking about. creating a 
•setting" (1971, p. 5). 

Some of the innovative thoughts are actually common sense ways 
of thinking abou-t new settings. These include: (1) being sure that 
all the participants apd component parts understand what it, is that the 
new setting is to.do differently than the old setting (Klugman, 1974, 
p. 17);. (2) establishing early trust. among the participants, arranging 
for situations where sharing (giving up) is possible early in the, game 
(Hite 8, Drummond, 1975, p. 133); (3) establishing a vehicle by which 
internal problems peculiar to the beginning of a new setting can be 
anticipated and dealt with (Sarason, 1971, p. 4); (4) setting up 
systems of both inter- and intra-organizational communication ; (Hite & 
Drummond, p. 134) (Klugman, p. 1 6) (Sarason , p. 17); (5> setting up 
channels for formal shared ^iecision-mak^ng (Howey, 1974); (6) con- 
sidering the importance of domain (organization's access to necessary 
resources, locus in interorganization network, 1 ecji timate right' to 
operate in specific geographic regions and -functional areas, and 
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channels of access to task. and maintenance resources), as well as 
"access to those resources which it'needs to perform its task function 
and to remain viable as an actor" (Sarason, p., 22'); (7) striving to be 
visible,, to be seen and heard (Howsam, '1 974 , pp. 21-22). 

To be effective a new setting (system) must be responsive to the 
older settings (suprasystems ) in its environment. "It can expect to 
be held accountable by its '^uprasystemCs) for the quality of its 
responsiveness to Other systems even though it is not accountable to 
those other systems themselves" (HowSam, p. 6f. Teacher education is 
the training arm of teaching. Therefore teacher training is a sub- ^ 
system to the teaching profession and accountable to it for its 
performance. Likewise, teacher education/ is a. subsystem of the 
university and therefore acci^ntable to it. Similarly the school 
system is a subsystem* of the-lstate, state agencies, and the community 
and boards of ^education. It is accountable to these suprasystems. 
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The diagram represents the teacher education unit as a sub- / 
system of higher education and the teaching profession and the school 
system as a subsystem ,, of the state and community . The teacher ; ^' 
'education unit and the school system 'are parts of a larger education 
suprasystem. Teacher ed^tation units and school systems are not 
accountable one to the other, but they must be responsive^o each other 
This need for collaboration is expressed diagramatically . Facilitation 
^of this collaboration may be accomplished' through thk establishment of^ 
a new setting, a setting that is Responsive to thfe older settings 
(suprasystems) in the envi ronment (Hpwsam, pp. 6-9). 
Postula te 6 - A need for innovation : 

William Drummond tells us that "collaboration requires, 
continuing innovation, stimulating enterprise to keep the venture from 
dying of boredom" (1974, p. 5). However, "dying of boredom" is not the 
only problem' of a s^etting without .innovation. Sarason (1971) reminds 
us that if a person's professional efforts are always directed in a 
particular way or ,?iways use a particular tool, not only will the 
person die of boredom, but the individual's outlook will become 
"parochial," professional and personal growth will diminish and the 
level of curiosity in one's work will decrease (p. 81). Sarason 
(1971) found that after only five years teachers become bored with 
their jobs, lose interest in their work, and are less effective in the 
classroom. Broadening the scope, of interest for the participants in a 
collaborative effort can slow this atrophy. 

Alexander Plante of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education claims that without a commitment to change, parity, even at a 
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minimum, cannot exist" (Schmieder, 1972, p. 95). A commitment to 

; ' / r ■ ■ 

change is usually the rfesult of severe organization stress administered 
•either internally or externally (Marsh, 1974). Therefore, the/, 
commitment to change more likely in stressful periods. If tihe 
stress is not present^ the commitment to change is unlikely, arid, the 
willingness to participate in a collaborative mode is decreased. 

When a new setting is formed it is important that alternative 
ways, of thinking and acting are introduced (Sarason, p. 59). ( New 
settings , after all, are designed to accomplish something different than 
the old settings. New settings, therefore, are change oriented, and it 
is important that they do not become "prisoners of where [they] started" 
(Sarason, p. 56). 

] I- 
Early in the creation of new settings^ even before they are 

established, alternative ways of thinking and acting must be examined. 

"There is always a universe of alternatives which could be considered, 

but in .pi:actice there seems to be awareness only of a very constricted^ 

universe,' and this is largely due to the weight of tradition, a 

pessimistic assessment of what others will allow, and the lack of an 

organizational vehicle devoted to a description of the universe of 

alternative" (Sarason, p. 92). 

Problems need to be examined in a non-typical way. Sarason 

' tal^5 about asking questions which are out of the participants' realm of 

reasoning. In discussing the development of the mental health center 

such questions were posed: "What if you were given the responsibility .. 

to develop residential facilities with the restriction that they could 

not be on ' institutional' land,* not one of them could house more than 
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12 individuals, and no new Building could be erected?" (p.' 30). The 
result- of these questions was the development of out-patient centers ' 
that inv.61ved the resources of the entire community in ways never 
imagined. • * ' 

The emphasis 'of the problem splving method is the generation of 
many aTterhati ves. The likelihood of a multitude of new solutions is ' 
■ increased by using this method (Walton, 1972, ,p. 103). -The importance 
of the critic who calls attention to areas that require renewal is . 
paramount in problem solving (Gardn(^,/1971 , p. 36). "Whereas con- 
flict tends to cause indivicf^s to seek ways of weakening and 
undennining those who differ wi^them, the problem solving approach 
leads individuals to welcome differences as potentially enriching to 
one's own goal" (Schmidt & Tannenbaum; 1960, p. 11^). v 

The importance of,„^v^hicle devoted to discovering "the universe 
of alternatives" cannotbe over-estimated.' James Gardner in his 
classic work on self-renewal tells us that "p.erhaps what every 
corporation needs isM department of continuous renewal that would 
view the whole organization as a system in need of continuing 
innovation" (p. 74). 

fj^AJ^JjJ^"^jg__7 z^_Commo nal i ty of Gnal^: 

The creation of a new«setting, particularly a collaborative 
settirig, requires the involvement of old settings with a variety of 
purposes and traditions: "One comes qOickly to recognize that. .' . 
the problems of coordinating them in a non-sel f-d^feating way are 
enormous" (Sarason, p. 72). 

Before the components become invol\)^d in the formation of a new 

/ * / ■ ^ - 



setting they must be^clear about their own goals (Hite & Drummond, 
. p, 134). Unless they have a clear perception of themselves they will 
be unable to understand how the new setting can help them obtain their 
objectives. It is important that one of the functions of the new 
setting ^is to help the components better meet their own mission. 
Obviously, the greater the similarity of purpose, the easier theftask 
(Swift, 1973, p. 2). * 

The goals of the new setti ng must be innovatively different . 
from the goals of th? component parts, and not achievable by any 
individual component (Sarason, pp, 30-32) . Therefore",' the new settings 
must be future oriented. If this new setting is past and present ' ^ . 
oriented it is dealing with the problems created by the component parts, 
the suprasystem, to which it is accountable, Goldenberg (1971) points 
out that there is usually only a small number of ideas which dominate 
thinking during the early stages of the creation of a new setting. 
"One characteristic of theSe guiding ideas is that they are in some 
way or other a reaction against an existing state of affairs or 
traditions". (Sarason'; p. 23), Therefore, in a very real way, these 
ideas are reactions against the i^xisting settings, the component parts 
of the new setting, the suprasy^stem. 

"In creating a new setting there is the conscious aim to 
demonstrate that what one is creating will be bettei'r than or superior 
to existing settings. , . . There'isa competitive tendency. to want to 
excel and be distinctive. And it is not rare for those in related or 
simjlar settings. . . to view the new one as/competi ti ve in the sense 
thai- the existing settings ^are not all that they might be" ■ (Sarason , 



p. 75). Since ttre new setting is created to do something better or at 
least differentfthan the old setting, ^i nee the component parts of the 
new setting are the main actors ih the old setting, since unrecognized 
competition against the old setting on the. part of the n^w setting 
exists, and since recognized competition against the new setting also 
exists on the part of the old setting, there is a triple bind in the ^ 
creation of a collaborative setting. . ' 

Therefore, it is extremely important that the new. setting be 
viewed as: (1) accomplishing something that is not part of the old 
setting's N^domairi, (2) having' goals that, are going to help the old 
setting reach its objectives, and (3) benefiting each of the component 
parts.. 

' A unity of purpose within the new setting is extremely important 
(McGregor, i960, p. 228). Likewise, the purposes must fallwithin the 
areas of old setting overlap. The new setting must be careful to 
avoid getting .goals that reach beyond its own domain (Ladd, 1969,, 
pp. 14 & 20).' Without common goals problem solving and collaboration 
are impossible", and only negotiation can exist (Walton, 1972, p. 106) 
(Gress, 1977). Goldenbefg, in reporting the failure of a Job Corp 
Project, said that "each group saw itself as distinctive, and, equal ly-- 

^'mportant, saw. . -the goals of the center in distinctive ways . In 
short order, the ''empires' characteristics of complicated settings 

were locked in battle (Sarason, p. 4). 

The'goals must not only possess .common significance but they 

must be understood by each of the new setting's component parts 

.(Orlosky, 1977). The goals must be accurately stated and there must 
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be a mutual understanding (TT^ii^s , anx^ieties, and concerns if prJftiJeni 

solving is to occur (Walton, f).M02-103). , 

^ One of the problems often involved in the formation of nev 

collaborative settings is thinking "too grandly" (Smitl>r-^75, p. 35). 

Specific objectives and targets , ,cover1V^^^^ pefdods, must 

-be set. The new setting (subsystem) must be careful to set these 

targets within the objectives of the old settings (suprasystem.) . This * 

setting of specific, achievable objectives is- important for two reasons. 

(1) The subsystem is working on goals that are important to the 

suprasystems , and (2) tl;^e acceptance of responsibility is directly 

correlated with the commitment to achievable objectives (McGregor, 

1960, pp. 67-71 ). According to .the Herzberg^ Mausner and Snyderman, 

study (1959), increased responsibility relates to self-fulfillment, 

which relates to commi trueftf^o^the work at hand. » 

"Success in the attainment of initial goals enhar^ces the likeli- 
hood of continued cooperative endeavors*^ (Nahrstedt, 1967, p. 25). 
Since the commitment to these goals is corr'elated to responsibility and 
this responsibility relates to sel f -f ul f i 1 Iment , the successful 
achievement of the goals' increases. feelings of self-fulfillment as well 
as group cohesiveness. Both sel f-ful f i 1 Iment and group cohesi veneiss^' 
make. future collaboration more likely. Thi s is .especial ly true if the 
success of these goals is seen as a probable result of the collabora- 
tive effort ( Hite and Drummond, p. 134)- . • . 

It is equally important th^t the coHaborativa setting integrate 
its goals with individual goals as well as institutional goals 
(McGregor, 1960)^ Maslow suggests that "new organizations can evolve. 
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in-which social needsof the'indi vidual worker can merge with the 
goals of the organization" (Fibkins, 1977, p. 49). Management by 
integration is a theo>y by which- e^loyees can best achieve their goals' 
■by directing their efforts toward the objectives of the enterprise 
'(McGregor, 1960) (Tuite, 1972). • ' ' 

. ' Theories of rpottyatiQn.^h indicate that people are most 
fulfilled when they are working to their' potential ity (Herzberg, ' 
.et^ al-:,l'959) (McGregor, 1960) (Maslow, 1970). These theories have also 
indicated that •indiv;iduai:s Work to their potentiality (self- 
actualization) when they receive recognition and experience feelings 
of achievement (Herzberg, et, ari ) . According to Maslow (1970), only 
fundamental goals remain constant. Therefore, th^.se./fundaniehtal. goals 
'(b;el^)ngirignes.s^ esteem, and self-actualization) must be considered 
when new setting goals are established. ^ 

The amount of individilal coni!ni tment to the sotting'^ ohjo.ctives 
is proportional to the self-actualization (potential iiy) reached 
through pursuing the goals (McGregor, 1^6C)> (Maslow, 1970)V, 
/'Anthropological evidence indicates that u'Vtimato desires of all human 
beings do not differ nearly as much as their conscious desires" 
(Maslow, 1970, p. 22) . Therefore, if we tfiink in terms of ultimate 
desires (bol ohgingnoss , esteem, and solf-actuai ization) in ao<n sottino 
we will be able to open ourselves to more innovation by frooinq ouY'- 
selves from the bind of thinking about what resources wo can us(^ to 
support the project. 

Numerous, studies have indicated that institutional momUn* support 



is impor^tant to t?he success |6f collaboration (Baker, .1974, 111) 
(Hite & Dr^uimondV 1975* P- 134) (Institute for International Studies,.. . 

•1971, p- 11) (Moore, 1969, p.; 20) (Schwenkenmeyer ^ Goodman,.. 1972 , 
"p. 20). Unless members understand the goals of their own institution,- 
however, they will* be unable to co^Haborate successfully ( Baker, 
p. 110). One o.f the goals of the collaborative setting, as discussed 
in postulate 7 (Cormional i ty of Goals), \s^to further the mission of 
each of the older settings (suprasystems) A ^^.^^,•t^^^^^ members 
of the suprasystems have an unclear concept of that mission, vit-wi 11 be 
difficult for them to work in the new collaborative setting to further, 
the objectives cf the older setting. 

Likewise, it is important that cooperative action be part of 
tt/e governance of the suprasystems (Baker, p. 110). if the: component^ 
parts ^of the new tol 1 aborati ve setting are r^ot cdniiiitted to cooperation 
within the governance domain, it is unlikely that they 

will be able to col laborat^^^ccessful ly in the new setting' Members 
of the older system should view themselves as part of the institutional 

^problem solving mechanism (Baker, p. 110). Similarly, collaboration 
can b€?'achieved more successfully within the new setting if 
institutional members porcoive themselves as already competent in 



collaboration (Baker Jp. Hi). 

It follows tht^t administrative leaders must value and give their 
support to collaboration if it to be successful (Mite A Drummond, 
p. 134). Studies have foi^nd that siiprasystem administrative support of 
collaboration is th<> niost important element in effective development of 
new interinsti tutional collaborative se.tti ngs (Evans , 19^8, p. 7) 



(Institute for International Studies, p. 11) (Martorana, 1961, p. 35) 
(Moore, 1969, p. 20) (Silverman, 1969, p. 2) ^Schwenkenmeyer & Qoodman, 



. , Likewise, it is iinjDortant that the >(Ji^n'istra:ti on -accept the 
'status of the other institutions as equal (Baker, p! 190) (Ertell, . 

• 1957., p. 106) (Silverman, p/ 2) . Administrative recognition of the 
strength and potential . of, al 1 the institutions involved- in the new 
collaborative setting is important (Baker, p. 108) (Martorana , p. 35) . 
The suprasystem'admfnistration must also understand the weakness of its 
ov(n program (Martorana.,- p. 35). The administration' Of the supra- 
systems must be committed to equal joint planning and .decis ion-makincj 
for successful collaboration (Baker, p. 108) (Martorana, p\ 35). 
Sinvi l ar1y, the admi ni strati on of ea^^^^^^ component* parts iliust; be 

; willing to share their resources with^the other component parts 

(Baker, si09) (MoVtora'na, p. 35) (Paltridge, 1971, p. 56). ' 

.PQ^lyjA'^^„9_j-J\_cJe^^ of roles, ins titutiona l atui ■ 

indi viti u'd 1 : , ' ^ " 

'The clearer the roles the more the "commitment and investment of 
self* (Ffutchs, 1071, p. 9). To obtain a clear assessment (^f roles the 
supr\isystems must honestly assess their own capabilities and the capa- 
bilities of r.he other collaborators (Davies 8( Aquitio, 1975, pi 776), 

It is likely that each of the component parts will have 
different viewpoints and interests. For example, in teacher education, 
institutions ot higher education believe that they hold the primary 
leactership roh^ bec'ause of their historic prominence. Teachers hc^iovo 
they should he the primary col laborators (a contradiction in trrins) - 
because of their practical, firing-line experience and knowledge. 



School administrators feel that. their reispoftsi bill ty for .th^ 
a'cgountabllity of wh&t happens m they should have the primary role 
(Davies & Acquino)* 

"However, in teac^'^rreduca^t^^ every participant has a vital and 
indispensable role:- : ■ 



The experience and knowledge which teachers gain in the 
classroom have important ramificat-iohs fbr research and 

, developm^at-of^continuing professional education pro- 

grams which hi gher- -education institutiohs del iv ^ The 
V laboratory research conducted by higher education 
institutions of teacher education is critio^fil to the 
improvement of botli K-12' education and teacher education, 
state departments and loc^als schoolybo^ards^, as 
representatives of comfnunities- and consumers of 
^ ediication, have an 'important mo.ni taring and evaluating 
role to play. (Davies & Acquino, p. 275) • 

It is important in the development of new collaborative settings 
that institutions and individuaTs guard against what.Sarason (1971) 
call's "professional preciousness". (p.' 37)., Professional preciousness 
is the tendency for institutions and individuals to view their skills 
in precious kinds of ways, to overestimate the differeno|fes. in skills 
among the professionals and to underestimate the neect foP communal ity. 
Sar-ason says that it i.s one thing to say that a profession has a 
specific set of skills apd quite another to say that everything the 
profession does is distinctive and can stand alone (p. 37). 
Drucker warned of the same problem, over-speiJIffiTi^ation, in The Age of ^ 




Discontinuity (1969). He tells us that everyone depends upon somebody^ 
else "to make his output truly effective" (p. 382). 

In order to collaborate effectively organizations must possess a 
theory of "interface" (South, 1974, p. 57), of freedom in common. 
There ccinnot be feelings of sujjSViori ty and' dependence in truly 
collaborative settil^is (p. 58^ Rather, there must be ah 
understanding of the interdependence and freedom of each of the 
I coTRi^ori^nt^Darts. ' ^ 

The inoViduai participants in the new collaborative setting 
shoi^ld clearly ifnMerstand the roles they will fill. McGregor (1960) 
tells us that/cl^ification is important in fulfilling the task 
(pp. 62-67).^ Unless the task is successfully completed there will be 
Jittle opportunity for meeting individual potentiality (self- 

actualization). j 

^ . ■' ■ 

A»self-actualization person is one who is fitted for what he/ 
she is doing. Self-actual izati^rt, Maslow (1970) tells us, is "what 
a man caii be, he must be" (p. 46). Therefore, the assignment of 

individual roles should be based' on "real capacity, competence, and 

/ 

adequacy to the task" (Maslow, p. 46). ' 

One anthropologist claims that; " First we discover who society 
says we are: Then we build our identity in performance in that part 
. . .To lose one's social credentials is to be exiled into oblivion" 
(Becker, 1962, p. 116). Therefore, it is important to place 
individuals in roles for which they are trained and suited. Richard 
Walton of Harvard Business School warns that the most difficult ' 
situation in a collaborative setting is that in which there is 
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competition and identity conflict (1972, pp. 94-111). Identity 

conflict means that the role assumed in collaboration is discrepant 

with the individual's wanted or existing identity. For example,.. 

casting a leader in a follower's role will provoke identity conflict. 

Becker also discusses ,the problems of identity conflict; he terms the 

problem "role-conflict" (1962, p. 87). Role conflict, Becker tells us, 

is the difficulty the individual has playing several disparate roles 

and at the same time attempting to maintain a consistent, satisfying 

self-perception. The leader cast as follower might be in a role- . 

conflict position; the participant from a suprasystem not supportive of 

the new collaborative setting might also be cast in a role-conflict 

situation. 

Identity (role) reinforcement, on the other hand, produces 
conditions where the participants derive feelings of trust. This 
"trust in turn enhances the accuracy of interpersonal communication and 
the willingness of one person to expose tentative ideas and judgments 
to another" (Walton, p. 105); both trust and communication are impor- 
tant aspects of collaboration. Under identity reinforcement conditions 
ihpividuals derive gratification from and evidence commitment to the 
new collaborative setting. Likewise, they experience feelings of 
belongingness and self-esteem, as well as^the potentiality of s.uccess- 
fuTly filling a job for which they^are suited (self-acutal izatjon) . 

Postulate 10 - An understanding of the benefits of collaboration , 
institutional a nd individual: 

'^he principle- of integration demands that both the organization's 
and the individual's needs be recognized. . .The assumptions of Theory 
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Y imply thaif unless integration is achieved the organization will 
puffer "(McGregor /pp. 51-52). 

One of the most Important requirements of successful collabora- 
tion is'-^hat.each of the [component parts (suprasystems) benefit from 
the pew coll aborajtive setting, and the collaboration be seen as the 

^ main reason for these increased benefits. Before this can occur each 
0^ the ^mponent parts must recognize that interdependencies exist 
(Tui'te, 1972, p. 6), and without the other component parts they will 
most likely be less successful in realizing their objectives and 
mission. Likewise, each of the components must be motivated to act 
for the'interest of the new setting, which. in turn, helps the 
suprasystems, obtain their individual goals (p'. 6). It may, therefore, 
be necessary for the suprasystems to redesign organizational struct^s, 

^ adjust behavioral conditions, and revise the reward-penal ty system 
(p. 6). In short., the suprasystems must think in terms of the 
"universe of alternatives." 

If, after the formation of the new setting, suprasystems continue' 
to- act independently in situations where interdependencies exist, the 
likelihood of increased benefits is slim. However, if the original 
settings begins to coordinate their decision-making action with the 
other components of the new set, a "collective good" may be realized 
(p.ni). If collaboration is to increase the benefits to all 
participants, "empires" cannot exist -(Sarason, p. 9). 

ite^ever, the collaborators* in the new setting must always keep - 
in mind that an organization will always strive to maintain its own 
domain when it is in interaction with other organizations (Warren, 
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* 1972, p. 22). Suprasystems will enter colla^rative arrangements only 
If they are sure that their own domains will remain intact. If there 
is.a thr^eft to domain, real or imagined, the suprasystems will need 
inducement or coercion to participate, and under these arrangements 
collaboration will be ineffectual (p- 23). 

Therefore, it is extremely importaint that the new setting 
n^-^establish-its own domain, and that {his domain only overlap with the 
domain of the original settings in areas where all the component parts 
(suprasystems) of the new setting will benefit. It will be necessary, 
however, for each suprasystem to understand the benefits of the new 
setting to the mission of the old. Some trade-offs will have to be 
made, some risks taken by the old settings to allow the new 
collaborative setting to reach its goals and thereby benefit the ' 
origirtal settings.. At times these benefits will not be immediately 
obvious. "Goals 'are interdependent only over the long run" (Walton, 
1972, p. 108). 

Multiple strategies for effecting these trade-offs must be care- 
fully designed, .understood, and accepted by each of the component parts 
CHowey, 1974, p. 1). The integrative potential of the new setting 
can only be realized through strategies of problem solving rather than 
bargaining ^(Walton, p. 96). Problem solving can only occur when, and 
to the extent that, the joint gain available' to tlie^ components is 
variable, not fixed. "Thus, under problem solving, total payoffs vary 
as a function of participants* abilities to d;^scover how their basic 
interests are complementary or coincidental as well as^^their abilities 
, to invent mechanisms of exploiting this integrative potential" 
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(Walton, p. 96). When the joint gain available to the components is 

a fixed sum, bargaining is the r(esult. In bargaining type decision 

making collaboration is impossible (Walton, pp. 101-103). 

Only in i^jr^j^felem solving relationships can collaboration occur. 
Therefore, problem solving is the only means by which the components 
can mutually benefit. In bargaining, on the other hand, where 
resources are fixed*, there is a win-lose situation. 

Problem solving requires that each component make its true needs 
and desires known within the new setting. Once these needs are under- 
Stood it is possitle for the new setting to determine the payoffs 
available to the components. Considerable effort must be expended in 
establishing these payoffs in the new joint setting. The collaborative 
setting must also attempt to coordinate its payoff system with the 
reward system of the component suprasystems (Tuite, p. 3). if this 
is not done, the institutions and the individual participants will be 
unable to benefit mutgal ly- from the collaborative setting. In 
collaborative settings, therefore, individual and joint payoffs are of 
interest (Tuite, p. 2). 

Individual participants in collaborative settings 'should -benefit 
frpm their participation in two ways: through direct rewards and , 
indirect rewards. 

The direct rewards are what Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman 
referred to as hygiene factors, those conditions which surround the 
job. Maslow refers to these factors as lower level needs, physiologi- 
cal and safety needs. These needs include such things as: 
interpersonal relations, physical working conditions, salar^j, fair 



policies and supervision, benefits, and job security. "When these 
factors deteriorate to a level below that which t*he employee considers 
acceptable, then job dissatisfaction ensues" (Herzberg- et^ al^. , p. 113). 
Successful collaboration requires that these needs be met by the 
suprasystem and by the collaborative setting. It is extremely 
important that the role and goals of the new collaborative setting are 
such that the participants can successfully meet these needs witltnti 
the suprasystem. Therefore, if promotion, for example,- is obtained 
mainly through research and publication, it is important thaMt^ 
collaborative subsystem not frustrate the person's abt^lntyl%^ this 
hygiene need. If the ney/ collaborative setting can devise a mechanism 
to aid the participant in reaching this need, collaboration is more 

likely. ; 

It is important that the collaborative setting produce benefits 
for its part^'ci pants whic^i are in direct proportion to the contribution 
they^make (Ertell, ^1957, p. 97). There must be visible and multiple 
..incentives (Howey, 1974, p. 1). If, for .example, a teacher partici- ^ 
pant devotes several hours a week to a collaborative effort, it i$ 



important that the fruits .of this labor can be s6en in the classroom.^:/ 
It is important also that the teacher see theTe benefits as directly 
relatable tb. the new cooperation. 

According to McGregor (1960), rewards given on jobs, for the 
most part, cgn only be used away from the job (i.e.: wages). MostV 
fringe benefits yield needed satisfaction only when the employee leaves 
the job (i.e.: increased vacation time). Work, thereby, is often 
perceived as the punishment which is the price paid for needs 
fulfillment away from the job (p. '40). It is important, therefore, that 




new xollaborative settings place increased emphasis on rewards that' 
allow the participant to gain more 'Satisfaction from the full-time job 
held.within the suprasystem. 

The Herzberg, Mausner,_^ and Snyderman motivation |nd work study 
(1959) clearly indicates that the conditions which surrouqd the job 
(hygiene factors lower leve.1 needs) "cannot give, . .basic 
satisfaction; they do not have this potentiality. It is only from the 
performance of a task that the individual can get the rewards that will 
reinforce. . .aspirations" (p. 114). Similarly ? this study shows 
that when workers wfere asked to describe those factors which give them 
feelings of happiness in their jobs they most often referred to ^"events 
that indicated to them that they were successful in the performance of 
their work, and the possibi 1 i ty -of professional growth" (p, 113). 
Conversely, when feelings of unhappiness were reported^ "they were not 
associated with the job itself but with the conditions that surround the 
job" (p. 113). flcGregor (1960) reports that most management has 
provided for the physiological and safety needs (hygiene) of employees. 
Therefore, it is noW important that the higher level needs be addressed. 
"Unless there are opportunities at work to satisfy these higher level 
needs, people will be deprived; a^nd their behavior will reflect this 
depriva\:ion" (p. 40). . 

The indirect rewards of the col lajborati ve setting are the meeting 
of these higher level needs. In creating a setting "what one does to 
maximize in staff the sense of personal and professional growth". 
(Sarason,. p. 82) is important for the individual participants, the 
goals of the new setting, and the mission of the suprasystems. 

After the hygiene factors, lower level needs, have been met. 



humans progress through the h1erarc1iy of higher level need^. Maslow 

tells us fhat the three higher level needs Include: belongingness, 

f \ , . 

self-|||pteem, and self-actualization^ (potential ity) . It is important to 

note that these needs, "according to: Maslow, are met in order. There- 
fore, 'if the basic hygiene needs (physiological and safety) aire not 
being met it will be impossible for the individual to desire belonging- 
ness. Consequently, goI laboratlon, if, Mas low's th^ry is correct, 
will be impossible. John Dewey ( Theory of valuation ) and E. 1. Thorndike 
( Human Nature and the Social Order ) explain Ahis phenomenon in terms, 
of possibility . Humans, accoi^ding to Dewey and ThGrndike, yearn for 
that which can be obtained. Therefore, in terms of Maslow's theory, 
as a- lower level need ^s met, fulfillment of the. next: higher level 
need will be sought. "Wanting anything in itself implies already 
existing satisfaction of other wants" (Maslbw, p. 24). Further, Maslow 
tells us, that when higher needs emerge they dominate the person 
(p. 38). Therefore, once the physiological need for food has been met 
we no longer dwell on the thought of food. Rather, we move to the next 
higher need which dominates our thought. 

The factors related to the doing of the job (higher level needs) 
and the factors defining the job context (hygiehre) are the goals of the « 
individual. However,/ the nature of the motivating qualities are 
essentially different. Job context^actors meet the needs for avoiding 
unpleasant situations. The job factors, on the other hand, reward the 
needs to reach aspirations. Monetary incentives , hygiene factors, are 
ways to reward the avoidance need of individuals. Salary helps avoids 

deprivation and feel ings of unfai r treatment. However, when individuals 

" - •s. ■ ■ 

are asked to list what they want from their jobs, salary usually 
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appears on the bSttom-half of the list (f^erzbgrg, et^. aT_. , p. 116). 

In encouraging self-fulfillment in^ntidivi duals it is not enough 
to reward avoidance needs. Since'most inter-institutional collaborative 
setting!* are unable to reward the avoidance, hygiene, or lower level 
needs, they must seek to reward the higher level needs, needs of 
belongingness, self-esteem, ^nd self-actualization. Qne of the major 
benefits accrued by the institutions through participation in . 
collaborative settings is the opportunity to give their employees a 
chance to fulfill their higher level needs, and by so doing feel more 
rewarded in their full-^time positions. The Herzberg,et al study has 
clearly shown that if employees feel a sense of achievement, recogni- 
tion, responsibility and advancement they will be.more successful 
In meeting the goals of the organization. Therefore, suprasystem 
commitment to and participation in collaborative settings can provide 
^for employees the opportunity for self-actualization, rewarding the 
employer with better job attitudes. ' 

McGregor tells us in Theory Y that a group provides the best 
environment for> individual development. It allowsthe person to gain 
an understanding of his relationship to the other components in the 
group. Likewise.-accordinn to McGregor^ it creates an appreciation of 
the need for col laboratioi. - "Tt is the best possible training ground 
for skill in problem solving and social interaction" (p. 241). If the 
problem sol v-ing activities are successful they"tend to promote a sense 
of mutual accomplishment, self-worth and respect for each other's , 
competence" (Walton, p. 100). Therefore, the individual will benefit 
by meeting the higher^level needs of belongingness, self-esteem, and 
self-actualization. Likewise, the collaborative function will become 



easier the respect grows. 

. /. An .important aspect of the self-actualized person is the feeling 
of being in charge of oneself. Paolo preire (1971 ) believes : that it is 
important for people tb feel in charge of their own thinking, aad' they 
can gain this feeling through discussing their view of the world with 
^others. Collaborative s'ettings allow for this- personal development. 

Through carefully designed collaborative settings individuals 
have the opportunity to meet thein higher level needs. The person, if 
the setting is carefully designedj, can gain through participation . 
feelings of belongingness , self-esteem, and finally self-actualization. 
A collaborative setting that allows the participants to consider them- 
selves "object(s) of primary value" will giye to these individuals 
a "sense of safe belongingness" (Beiker, p. 91 ) . Likewise, the 
realization of the -'shared common goal" will enhance e^ch of the 
participants' feelings of self-esteefn (Nahrstedt, 1967)- Through the 
satisfaction which derives from belonging and a sense of self the 
individual will gain feelings of potentiali-ty , working in a job for 
which he/she is suited. ^ 

Postulate 11 - the careful appointment of a director and staff: 

Often coVj^i/borative settings require the appointment of directors 
and staff to carry on the administrative functions of the setting^ The 
importance of these appointments cannot be overemphasized; "the ^ 
beginning contex-^is fateful for what comes later" (Sarason, p- 63). 

The appointment, of a director and staff comes late in the 
developmental process of the new collaborative setting. 'Many people 
have been engaged in it\ organization fop many months or even years 
prior to the appdptment of the director. For example, in Florida 
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the discussions about some form of collaboration in education can be 
traced to the late 1960s. The legislation which created this collabora- 
tion, however, was in the spring of 1973. Shortly after the. legislation 
was passed, the Department of Education asked universities and school 
districts to design collaboratively a plan for Teacher Education Centers 
■ The Department selected ten programs, to begin in September /l 973. 
Therefore, several years of discussion and several- months of planning 
passed before, the first Center director was appointed, it is 
extremely important, thereforev^ that the ^director be aware of the 
prehistory that antedated the appointment. "Before ybu start shaping 
the future you had better know and deal with the past'' (Sarason, p. 63). 

Most often the new setting is designed to be innovatively 
different from those settings which make vP its component parts. It is 
usually assumed that the new system will "fit in" to the suprasystems 
and that it will not intrude on the'existing domains (Sarason, p. 64). 
The director is often hired from one of the cpmponent parts of the new 
system. The previous position, of the director may affect his/her 
ability to deal with the original employer as well as the other 
components. 

The director must be committed to the idea of collaboration. 
Likewise, the individual must understand and uphold the goals of the - 
new setting as well as the objectives of each of the suprasettings . 
The diVector must use Theory Y as the basic mode of operation. - This 
individual must not look -upon the new setting as belonging to him/her. 
Possession of the .new setting by the director can. be devastating for 
two reasons: (1) The person will feel responsible for the successes 
and' failures of the setting, .thereby undermining the concept Q,f* 



cal laboration which requires joint responsibi 1 ity and joint account- 

ability. (2) The peV'son will build up bbundaries around the 5etting, 

^forcing the setting into the position of becprning a. prisoner of the 

start," (See Postulate 6.) 

The staff, likewise, must understand the prehistory of< the new 

setting, be aware of allegiance or dependence upon an Employer who may 

be one of the component pa(ts, be committed to the principals of 

collaboration, and work toward reaching the mission of the suprasystems 

through the goals of, the collaborativ^ setting. 

Postulate 12 - The development of a mechanism for confliok ^ i 
resolution : 

A system of conflict management can provide increased opportunity 
for creative collaboration. Cpnflict, handled within a specific, 
carefully designed mechanism^can be collaborative and encourage trust 
which will further future collaboration. What is needed is an "arena" 
and "procedures in which conflicts can surface and be constructively 
continued or resolved" (Tanner, 1974, p. 1). \ 

The conflict which can be most destructt^ie^o collaboration is 
interpersonal conflict. Richard Walton (1969) defines interpersonal 
conflict as: "(a) interpersonal disagreements over substaTvlive issues, \ 
such as differences ovdr organizational structures, policies, and 
practices, and (b) interpersonal ' antagonisms , th|t is, the more 
personal and emotional differences which arise between. interdependent 
hum^n beings" (p. 2). . , 

McGregor (1960) points out that organizational "'health does not 
flow automatically from elimination of dissatisfaction, disagreement or 
even open conflict. Peace is not synonymous with organizational health" 



(p.; 46)-. As a matter of- fact, "interpersonal differences, competition 
rivalry, and other forms of conflict [can] have a positive value fpr 
' the participants" and contribute to collaboration (Walton, p. 5). 
Coiiflict, according to Walton, may: (1) increase innovationl)ecause 
of the diversity of ideas, (2) increase motivation to tasks, (3) aid 
participants in developing increased understanding of their owa 
position, (4) help participants gain increased awareness of their own 
identity, and (5) be a means of helping the participants manage theiV 
own inner conflict (p. 5). 

If interpersonal conflict is to have a positive value, however, 
it is important that channels for confrontation be open.' Flynn (1976) 
discovered that "as it [became] legitimate to surface conflict and deal 
with it, we. . .found, more conflict to deal with" (p. 178). 
Confrontation means, according to Walton, that: 
The 'parties directly engage each other and focus 
on the conflict between them. . .The various 
purposes of such an ifterpersonal confrontation 
[are]: to increase authenticity in the relation- 
ship and to all^w^the principals to experience a 
sense of increased personal integrity;, to increase 
their mutual commitment to improve the relationship; 
to actually diagnose the conflict; to increase the / 
principals' sense of control over the quality of 
their relationship; to discover and experiment with " 
ways of de-escalating the conflict, (pp. 6-7) 
Conflict involving^disagreements over policies, etc. is called, 
according to Walton, substantive issue conflict. Emotional conflict 



requj^s "a restructuHn^of a person's fJercepti||)n and the wprking 
- throii'gkof feelings between the^ principals*' (Waltpn-, p. 75).' Sub- 
stan^ive conflict i$ primari lyXof a cognitive hatt^re, while emotional 
is, basiq^lly affective (Walton,, p. 75). : , . ' '^^ 

It may also be important in designing confrbhtation mechal^nisms 
to understand the different ways in which men and :Wpmen deal with 
substantive aind emotional conflict. "The manners w,6men bring with them 
[to the 9^|j^P setting] ^ire those j)f^. .a society^ yyhose members are 
bent on th^^majtitenance of relationships for they are the most immediate 
definition of i^p one is. Relationship^ for women tenjl to be ends in 
themselves. .. .As ,a result, and without even kn^ing it, women tend to 
fall into the great trap of * overemotional ism^j^ . . or a painfu] 
vulnerabi Tity {'O criticism" (Hennig & Jardim, p. 33). Consequently, 
if the Hennig- J^rd.fm study is correct, it is more difficult for women 
to separate subs'tantive fron^ emotional conflict; all-conflicts tend to 
take on an emotional .nature, therefore, it may be important to handle 
most conflicts between * women or involving women as if they are 
primarily emotional in n^ature. 

Walton suggests several key concepts in dealing with confrontation: 

\ ' ■ ' ■ - , ' • 

(1) It is important to select the right time and place for confronting 
the conflict. (2) "FoV- ^ particular interpersonal conflict, some 
events will trigger conflict tactics which initiate a malevolent cycle 
and others trigger conflipt-resolution efforts which have higher ' 
potential for initiating.^ -benevolent cycle. Diagnosinci a particular 
conflict involves distinrfbishing between these types of circumstances" ■ 
(p. 79). (3) An analysis of the events, which precede or surround . 
the conflict may provi^e clues regarding the basic issues.' (4) Conflicts 
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have various b.arriers (i.e.: group norms, task requirements, personal 
concept, public image, perception of vulnerability, fear that overture 
won't be reciprocated, and physical barriers to interaction). The ^ 
frequency of conflict encounters may beNsQntrol led by operating on these 
barriers (Walton, pp. 76-79). . 

■ 

A determination of which issues are basic and which are 
symptomatic is important in diagnosing the conflicts. (1) At times an 
individual may substitute a substantive for an enK)tional conflict to 
make it appear to be more legitimate. (2) Likewise, symptomatic issues 
may be so embarrassing, for example, that the individual may introduce 
a similar issue to avoid tfie embarrassment. (3). Substantive issues, 
on the other hand, may develop from emotional conflict which is^pot ^ 
confronted. (4) The conflict may dc escalated by a substantive i^ssue 
so that the individual can be on tfie offensive. (f)Jl In self-defense 
an individual niay add another issue in an attempt to cope with the 
consequences of the primary conflict (Walton, pp. 84-87). 

The potential costs and benefits of interpersonal conflict 
include thos(.^ tluU: affect each of the participants per- 
sonally (in psycfmloyical and career terms), (jKMrwork, 
and 0 fliers around tfiem, including colleagues, su|nMM(n^s, 
tind SLibordina(.(^s . Tfiese costs can accrue from iiiei'ely 
knowin(| that on(^ is in an antagonistic r(M a t i onsfi i |) , U\m 
th(- inai^^iifest t;^u:(ies of tfie otfier and ot oneself, and 
frxMii T.ht^ reactions ot nonfiati. i c i pan ts Lo tlu^ cofiMict. 
Ificluded if) tfu^ costs ot^ c:onriict .wo Mu* misstut 
o[)|)ot^tuni t i(^s fot^ cnxMtive co I 1 abot\t t i on . (Walton, p. /9) 
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Postulate- 13 - The importance of an external critic: 

One .way to help the confrontation of conflict is by initiating a 
pol'icy which will require that an external critic become part of the 
new collaborative setting. .The external critic may be a* single person 
or a group. The critic, because of its removal from the situation, can 
aid in the diagnosis of the basic issues involved in the conflict. 

Concomitantly, the critic can serve sev^eral functions equally as 
important as conflict resolution. Sarason warns that every new setting 
begins' with a certain amount of exci tement , a sense of mission. However, 
as the pressures of forming a new setting increase, the invigorating . 
climate begins to change. It becomes difficult for the participants to 
view tho new setting in even a semi-objective way. The external critic 
can stand back from the setting and examine the relation between its 
practices and its objoctivos. The critic, Sarason says, is a' way "to^ 
keep us fionest" (p. 43). 

Alfred Schutz (1964), an" anthropologist, calls this external 
critic "the strany(n^" The stranger, according to Schutz, is dhle to 
place all the unquestionable items iii question. Basic assumptions and 
ideas, takcM) for granted by the collaborative setting are not shariKl hy 
this pey^son or qrH')up. BeCcUise tlie stranger is able to quostioii even 
the most basic assumptions the collaborative group members are able to 
"rot h-ct, upon what they have tak(Mi For grant,ed, to understand i ts 
limited a[ip licab i I i ty , cUid to realize that no single truth exists" 
(Greene, iq74, p. n?). The stranger can |)oint to the validity of the 
vatMcnis ways of int(ni)r(^t ing ideas, tfiereby fiel|i!nc| t.o minimize con- 
flict, and contihue tlie exci teamen t of innovatioti four)d in the early 
staqt^s of th(v setti nq ' ^ diwi^lopinent . 
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Postulate 14 - The importance of resource and political 
reallocation ; 

Interagency collaboration requires ''either the abdication of 
power by those who now hold it or a process of political infighting and 
compromise by those who don ' t" (Morgan, p. 187). Since the second ^ 
alternative is not ,onducive to collaboration, resource and political 
reallocation is necessary for successful collaboration. 

Walton tells us that there are severa^l problems working against 
reallocation: (1) Knowing that goals are interdependent over the 
long run does not provide' a compelling reason for collaborating today. 
(2) There are no absolute costs, associated with the failure to 
collaborate. The only costsare opportunity costs. (3) Interagency 
relations take more bureaucratic time and contain the high risk of 
inct^oasod visibility. (4) The gains are •oldom symniotri cal . (!)) 
Unfavorabl e. stereotypes of some of the component pat^ts may leave others 
afraid of contami natiofi (pp. 108-l69).v ^ 

ir col lahotwLion is to ho successful, the following reallocations 
of resoutxes must exist: (1) Accurate, dependable i nformation must bo 
available ft^oni each of the component parts to the col 1 abora ti vt^ s(^ttin() 
(Natirs tecit , lOb/). (:') l\\t^t of the currtMit resourc(^s of eacli of tfie 
comporuMil parts must bo dtwoteti to tfie learninc] of lunv roles and lunv 
ways of wcM^kino :.()(|oth(M' (Mite Druiiimond, p. K14). (.') The s(^ttin() 
must be fr(v» n\ h^ial, [>ol i I. i i:a 1 , and financial corpJrvHnts wliich 
[n^otiilnt. col labotMtiof] (fiito .'nj Drummorul, p. 134). (4) Sufff(M*(Mit 
adm i n i s t,r<\ {. i ( iinr br diwotedJw f'^^' coinpononf [vni.s , {.o (ho lunv 

sotl inct (Ta 1 t)M(lcI(^ m/ 1 , p. 'Wl). (S) 'Ww.vo iiuist ho an adt^iuato 
financial l^aso (PalttMd(|(^ pp. liO-bS). (b) A ooopt^ra t i vt^ nuidiiicj plan 
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which encourages collaboration must be adopted. These funds should be 
obtained through a dual and parallel funding channel (State Council for 
TEC» 1974, p, 8). , (7) Appropriate start-up funds should be provided 
(State Council, p. 8). (8) All component, parts should be included- as 
early as the proposal writing stage of the setting (Futchs, 1971). 
(9) No one group ishould control the purse strings (Futchs). (10) New 
rewards and penalties must be established by each of the component .parts 
for the participants (Florida Teacher Education Centers* 1977, p. 17); 
^ Postulate 15 - Th e total involvement of- al l c ompone nts: 

One of the first roqui f^ements of any new coj.laborati ve ^setting is 
the identification of a "representation that is appropriate to the 
particular structure or function" (Tanner, 1974). The mere people r 
wi th di f f orent viewpoints involved, the larger the pool of resources and 
ide<^s (Walton, 1^^7L\ [), 103). Similarly, tho inom^ people involved in 
the devoloomont i^.cti vi ti es , the larger the coniiiitment tc the idea anc^' 
th(^ more s igni fi cant the su[.)port base (Howsam, 1974, p, ?.]). 

One of tfie intorostina new collaborative set-^ings currently being 
developed is Teacher Education Centers. Those centcyrs are collaborations 
lK^tw(HM^ coin[)C)nen ts interested in teactier education, pre and inset^vice» 
<md improvement in fniblic scfiool classroom instruction. Most ofttni 
these new cfniters involve teacfiers , school administrators, and 
ijr") i vers i ty :ol le(](^ of education personnel. A- larc)(^ minority ai'.o 
inv()]v(^ students and community representatives ( St:fiMn (Kler ft Yar(i(M', 1074), 
Some involvt^ hoatvi of (Hlurat:it)n members and •repres.en tati vt^s frt)m state 
df^partiiUMi ts of {\duc:ation. f'tnv, if any, fiowtwtn', invt^lvt^ 'representor' i ves 
from t[)e uni v(M^s i ty arts and science faculties. 

rf)e f) i s tcu'i ra 1 prtH'.eden t and predd i nc) from se,fic^ 1 (U's ( i qe low , 1 97 T.) 
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(Clark, 1975) (Howsam, 1974) (Silberman, 1970) (Woodring, 1975) 
interested in the movement has encouraged the broader involvement of 
university personnel; but few, if any, have taken the lead. Silberman 
warned that teaching must be placed at the heart of the liberal arts 
curriculum. Teaching, according to Silberman, is what liberal 
education is about. He quotes the University of Chicago catalogue and 
its description of liberal arts: " we do endeavor to bring Parh 
student. . __,to a point beyond which he can educate himself " 381). 

As recently as 1970 the linited States Office of Education (USOE) 
helped fund the program Tra infers of Teacher Trainers (TTT). This 
program brougW. together school systemsy'^munities , colleges of 
education, and colleges c^f arts Bigelow's report of t^e 

TTT Phoenix Conference /(l 970) is an.i|^^^to "tielp merge liberal arts 
education with profes-^ional^ (teacher)* edt^cation'i (book jcttvj^ot). 

Earlier attemf^ts to -merge academic pursuits with education 
occurred in the T^SOs. In the late 1950s and in 1960 three conferenc.es" 
wore held by the National CoiiiiiiissiGn on Teacher Edncati on and Pro- « 
fossional St!ahdards (TEPS). These conferences involved the cooperation 
of acadeiDic/ians and teacher educators. The conferences agreed tliat-. ,. 
liberal j/-ts training must be the basis for teacher education. After 
these conferences most major colleges and universities, developed inter- 
depy^mental coiiiiii i t tees on teacher education. HowevtM- , w j th i'n a deca<le 

moyt of tlieiii wert> chMiinct. 

/ 

The importanc(> ot the coriecier. and departments of arts and science 
as par t ic i|)ants in collaboration cannot be overeiiiphas i /ed . Secondary 
teacher education students take only ZD percent of their course work in 
colleges or deparUmnits of" education; elementary echiration majors spend 
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only 40 percent of their course time in the college of education. 
Therefore, the colleges of arts and science are responsible for 60 to 
80" percent of the^ instruction of future teachers, whereas colleges of 
education are only responsible, on an average, for 33 percent of the 
future teachers' classroom time. Thils means that most students spend 
the majority of higher education classroom time- in, the courses of those 
academicians least familiar with the public school systems. The 
colleges of arts and science have more of the responsibility for 
educating teachers than the colleges of education (Clark, 1975). 
Therefore, arts and science participation in the collaborative setting 
would-be beneficial for two reasons: (1) To help the segments of 
the higher education community better understand the concerns and 
missions of each other. (2) To broaden the support base for teacher 
education and the new collaborative effort. 

A broadening of the support base for teacher education is extreme 
ly important if there is to be a reallocation of rewards in the 
university coninunity which encourages participation in the new 
collaborative effort. "Teacher training is a low prestige, low cost 
venture in almost all institutions of higher education" (Clark, p. G7). 
Sagan and S^rith (1973) call teacher education the "stepchild" of the 
university (p. 416). They also warn us that there is a discrepancy 
between the rioeds of teacher education and the reward system of- the 
universi'^ios. 

If one considers the rewarci system in- the larger and 
more prestigious institutions of higher education and 
Its impact upon the career development of the, arts and 
science professor, it would be difficult to conclude 
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that teacher training has been, is. Or is likely to be, - 

a central concern to arts and science professoVial . 

■ t 

personnel. In almost all institutions the professor 
is obliged to exhibit his expertise through independent 
inquiry: Status is attached to the instruction of 
advanced graduate students. National recognition is 
provided through and 'control led by professional 
associations committed to the professor's academic 
discipline. (Clark, p. 59) 

Similarly, rewards are given to the majority of faculty on tine 
university campuses for research, publication, and academio-'standing. 
When a faculty ml^mber of the college of education is reviewed by 
university promotion and tenure committees his/her service to the public 
schools is not considered equal to the academic pursuits of the 
academic colleagues. 

Another grbup which must be included, in the new teacher education 
collaborative setting is the community (Howsam, 1974) (Nahrstedt," 1967) 
(Sarason, 1971) (Smith, 1974). The reasons for their inclusion are 
parallel to the reasons for the arts and science faculty inclusion. 
(1) Their viewpoints and expertise can add to the endeavors of the new 
settings and help the collaboration reach its goals. (2) The involve- 
ment of the conmunity should bioaden the support base for education,/i n 
general and the new col laborative effort specifically. Studies have 
shown that when people become involved in a project through participation 
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in shared decision-making they are more likely to exhibit feelings of 
self-fulfillment and commitment to the goals of th^* project (Herzberg, 
et^al. , 1959) (Maslow, 1970^ (McGregor, 196D). th,e feeling of 
esteem on the part of general public ingrfease\^'ward school , it is 
likely. that education vrill improve. 

The esteem in which the general public holds teachers and 
schooling has a profound influence upon what the teachers 
learn in the course of their professional education, how 
they teach in school, and especially upon what their students f 
learn. (Cogan,'' 1975, p. 204) ^ , \ 
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